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Here is one of the oldest trades of man. For centuries he 
worked with ‘‘natural’’ materials. Glue was just another 
form of gelatin; if it was very pure you ate it; if it had 
impurities, you made glue of it. It did a pretty good job 
of sticking things together, but it wasn’t moisture proof 
and sometimes it wasn’t temperature-proof. 

Then came the age of synthetic resins which opened 
up the possibility of making two materials adhere to 
each other in the same way that the particles of the 
individual materials themselves adhere. 

Today, we have phenolic resin adhesives that will 
sometimes outwear the materials they are holding 
together . . . that resist water, the extremes of atmos- 
pheric temperatures and exposure to the elements... 


What ever happened to Grandfather’s glue pot ? 






adhesives that bind things which could never be glued 
together in grandfather's day . . . adhesives that have 
made the marvelous new developments possible in ply- 
wood . . . adhesives that had enabled the ‘‘glue gun”’ 
to replace the hammer and the nail in certain kinds of 
construction work. 


Koppers is one of the principal pro- 





ducers of the phenols used in the manu- 





facture of phenolic resins for adhesives, 





plastics, coatings, and many other syn- 





thetic products. Koppers Company, Inc., 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 










KOPPERS —THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 
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Rubber wheel with a rubber tread 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


AND or power trucks in and around 

4 manufacturing plants haul every- 
thing from soup kettles to glassware 
and steel pipe. When mounted on steel 
wheels loads are hard to move. Wheels 
tuin floors. Noise is deafening. 

Solid rubber-tired wheels solved this 
problem. 

But for many uses these wheels were 
too expensive. And far too heavy. In 
some plants where chemicals were 
used corrosive agents attacked the 
metal wheels and shortened their life. 

Then B.F.Goodrich research men 


came up with a new idea. They built 
a wheel of hard rubber, covered it 
with a soft cushioning tread. This 
all-rubber wheel rolls easily, is light 
in weight, and is far lower in cost. It’s 
ideal for hand trucks such as that 
shown being lifted in the picture. 
This development of a special wheel 
for a special purpose is typical of 
the B.F.Goodrich policy of continuing 
research. It has resulted in dozens of 
special tires for uses ranging from 
underground coal mines to logging 
camps and powder plants. It has 


resulted in constant improvement of 
tires for everyday jobs on trucks, cars, 
airplanes, farm and industrial equip- 
ment. When you buy from the B. F. 
Goodrich dealer you are assured of 
tires backed by this policy of constant 
improvement. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Truc Tit 
B.F. Goodrich 











Auto production. A slight gain in the 
daily output rate of new automobiles dur- 
ing September was reported by Civilian 
Production Administration. The daily pro- 
duction rate increased to 11,957 cars per 
working day compared to the August rate 
of 10,068 autos. The total monthly out- 
put of cars in September was held to 
239,140 units by general shortages of sheet 
steel, pig iron, copper, lead, and soda ash. 
Auto manufacturers estimated October 
output at 352,796 passenger cars, but 
the Civilian Production Administration 
added that this estimate does not reflect 
effect of probable materials shortages. 
Truck production decreased from the 105,- 
506 units made in August to a total of 
92,014 in September. 


Lumber. A new order controlling lumber 
supplies was announced by CPA. The new 
regulation, L-359, takes the place of 
Direction 1 to Priorities Regulation 38, 
and is effective November 1. One impor- 
tant change is that distributors will be 
permitted to use a limited number of vet- 
erans’ housing ratings to obtain housing 
lumber direct from suppliers, instead of 
being limited to a percentage of their 1942 
inventory of such lumber. Distributors 
also will be permitted to sell anyone 25 
per cent instead of 20 per cent of the 
housing-construction lumber which distrib- 
utors receive on priority orders. Sawmills 
are required to hold their production set- 
aside for priority orders for a period of 
two months instead of one month as pre- 
viously. 


Demobilization. Medical personnel of 
both the Army and Navy were promised 
earlier discharges. Army and Navy dental 
officers who have served two years will be 
eligible for discharge November 1. Previ- 
ously they were required to serve 30 
months. Officers in the Army’s Veterinary 
Corps, Sanitary Corps and Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps will be released after 
82 months’ service, compared with the 
previous requirement of 36 months’ active 
duty. Army nurses who requested dis- 
charge at the earliest possible time will be 


The March of the News 





released by November 1. Drafted Navy 
medical corpsmen were promised release 
by January 1, 1947. 


Research planning. President Truman 
established a Presidential Research Board. 
The Board will examine Government re- 
search programs, including those of the 
Army and Navy, with a view to planning 
the most effective division of research re- 
sources among the universities, the re- 
search foundations, industry, and the Gov- 
ernment. The present shortage of scientific 
personnel and possible duplication in Gov- 
ernment efforts were pointed out as prob- 
lems of immediate importance. In addition 
to the Secretaries of War and Navy, the 
Board will consist of heads of 11 other 
top-flight federal agencies. 


Meat subsidies. All subsidies on meat 
and livestock, authorized by the com- 
promise price-control law of last July, 
were ended by Stabilization Director John 
R. Steelman. Subsidies payable for any 
period before meat was decontrolled Oc- 
tober 15 will continue to be paid until all 
obligations have been met. 


Flood control. Part of the flood-control 
appropriations cut in August as an econ- 
omy move were restored. Director of the 
Budget James E. Webb said funds for 
Army flood-control programs in 1947 have 
been increased by $35,000,000. This brings 
the total figure for proposed reclamation 
construction to $130,000,000. The Budget 
Bureau also was authorized to make pro- 
vision for additional expenditures next 
year on projects that will be started if 
they meet approval after examination by 
the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, 


Price rules. Processors and distributors 
of decontrolled food products were re- 
minded by Office of Price Administration 
that they must retain until July 1, 1947, 
copies of all records, reports and other 
documents that they were required to 
maintain while controls were on prior to 
October 15, 1946. 
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Ann Head’s magic pen tells a tale of romance . . . 








Sz has the priceless gift of youth. 
She’s vital and alert — quickly 
and emotionally responsive! 

Right now her eyes are all aglow 
with the light of a lasting love, 
for Ann Head’s new story in 
Cosmopolitan Magazine has stirred 
her impressionable mind. 

From the first page to the last, 
Cosmopolitan contains the finest 
emotional writing of the age—great 
writing that makes great reading. 
It’s inspired writing that sets the 
pulses pounding — that plumbs the 
secret places of a woman’s heart. 

And while she’s possessed by this 
mood of emotion, while she’s rap- 
turously building a green-shuttered 
dream cottage, Holmes & Edwards 
is offering her Sterling Inlaid 
Silverplate to grace her table. They’re 
pointing out their exclusive feature 















— Sterling Inlaid at the points of 
wear for longer-lasting beauty. 

They’ve picked the perfect time! 
For she has warmed to the writing 
of Faith Baldwin, Libbie Block, 
Ursula Parrott, and all the other 
gifted authors in Cosmopolitan. 

She’s the handmaiden of emotion! 
And superb craftsmen like Holmes & 
Edwards know that emotion makes 
wars, emotion makes marriages, 
emotion makes sales! 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1912 
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GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 











“After you, Madame!” 


There are cases of milk stacked behind 
him, and a lot of stops ahead. But from 
where he sits—“After you” means both 
courtesy and safety. 


When small pedestrians are afoot, 
the danger signal is up. Accidents can 
happen on a second’s notice. And men 
who pilot the trucks of National Dairy 
companies know it’s up to them to see 
they don’t. 

These men roll up hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles each year. They’re on 
the road, snow and shine, and every 
yard of the way, they must watch 
against mishaps. 

That’s why National Dairy set up a 
special Safety Division to develop 


methods and programs. In our plants 
across the country, there are Safety 
Committees to put these methods into 
practice. This work is one reason why 
hundreds of our drivers wear a button 
for ten, fifteen or even more years 
without an accident. 

Like the men who deliver them, 
National Dairy products live up to 
safety rules, too. The familiar “Seal- 
test,” “Breyers,” or “Kraft” symbols 
represent a system of quality protec- 
tion unique in scope. 

Its purpose is to assure your family 
milk, cheese, ice cream and other 
products made from milk — nature’s 
most nearly perfect food—always 
at their pure and wholesome best. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . .. as a base for the devel- 
opment of new products and materials 
...as a source of health and enduring 
progress on the farms and in the towns 
and cities of America. 














NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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It's been interesting while it lasted, but a boom cannot last forever. 
Inflation, clearly, is burning out, is slowly giving way to deflation. 
Deflation should be obvious to everybody in the early part of 1947. 

Not everything is to give way at once. There will be ups and downs. Some 
prices will go on rising. So will some wage rates. But the trend in commodity 
prices is to be downward. The price boom, the mad scramble for goods, is ending. 

OPA, it turns out, was tending to force many prices up, rather than holding 
them down, by giving producers the idea that they could get more by holding goods 
off markets than by offering them for sale at OPA prices. 

Sellers finally offering goods now find buyers inclined to back away. 





What is about to happen may not hurt so very much. 

The chances are that the developing shakeout will be less severe than the 
one back in 1920-21, and that it will be of shorter duration. 

It is to be a period in which the buyer comes back into his own, when the 
seller will need to think of his customer, whether the customer is a buyer of 
goods or of labor. Price declines will signal the end of a sellers" market. 


Food is going to become more abundant at more attractive prices. 

Meat will be available, but at high prices. Poultry and eggs are to be 
plentiful at lower prices. So will butter. So will cheese. Cereals are to be 
in abundant supply. Sugar will remain scarce until early next year. 

Clothing should begin to pour out before long. Cotton goods will become 
abundant at prices lower than the present. Woolens will, too. 

Automobiles and other consumer durables will be slower to become abundant, 
but steel and other bottlenecks in this field should break, once it is obvious 
to more people that the turn has come. It should ve possible to buy a new car 
at prices not much higher than at present by mid-1947. 

Home building will be the last field to loosen up. 

All in all, the era of scarcities is about to end. Except for automobiles 
and construction, it should be ended before midyear, 1947. In almost every- 
thing, except consumer durables, it is ending right now, or will end very soon. 

















The way things are to work out in the period ahead..... 

Farmers will get lower prices for many products. Prices still will be high 

1S compared with anything in prewar. Farm income will stay quite high, too. 

3 Workers may not get the added 20 cents an hour their leaders are talking 

about for 1947, but wage cutting is not likely to become widespread. Workers are 

going to need to take more interest in their jobs because unemployment is start- 

ing to come into sight. Sellers' market in labor is about over. ‘ 
Manufacturers may discover that order books aren't as jammed as now. 
Retailers soon will find customers more choosy than they have been, more 

concerned by price and quality, less inclined to buy just anything at any price. 
A turn comes from inflation to deflation in the business cycle when buyers 

get the idea that maybe prices are not going up forever, and tend to hold back. 

| Sellers who had been holding back on buyers, counting on just one more squeeze of 


a 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


the buyers' pocketbook, meet resistance and start to increase offers. Many sell- 
ers in this period have big supplies of goods piled up and, sensing the turn, 
are under great incentive to sell before prices decline further. 

A different set of forces is being turned loose now that the price trend is 
turning, now that buyers have indicated that there is a limit to what they will 
pay for the things that they want. Sellers often didn't catch the turn. 





There is an obvious shift about to occur in politics, too. 

All polls and sentiment soundings point to a Republican sweep November 5. 

Rural areas, outside the South, swung heavily Republican in 1940. 

Big cities, on the basis of widely scattered newspaper polls, are to show 
big Republican gains this year; are turning from the Democratic Party. 

Result can be a landslide, unless people suddenly change their minds. 








A Republican House of Representatives is regarded as highly probable. 

A Senate under Republican control is becoming probable. 

A Republican President after 1948, on that basis, would become likely. 

All signs suggest that Republican House control will be by a majority of at 
least 10 to 15 seats. A Senate majority, if realized, would probably be by a 
majority of one or two seatS--possibly three. Anything bigger would be in the 
nature of a sweep that would reflect a great swing in voter sentiment. 

Voters this year, candidates report, are voting their irritations, are in 
an angry mood over shortages, over controls, over strikes. 

You get a report on page 24 about what it is that is stirring people. 








The mood of the country, politically, is strongly conservative. 

CIO's Political Action Committee is proving a 1946 liability. 

Communism is turning out to be a very live issue, although Communists on 
any numerical basis are few. 

Strikes appear to have backfired on labor leaders politically. 

There is some indication, too, that workers themselves are disillusioned, 
that workers are irritated because the promised bonanza of high wages obtained 
by costly strikes didn't seem so attractive on realization as it had seemed in 
anticipation. The added dollars in the pay envelope often did not buy any more 
of the things wanted than the fewer prestrike dollars had bought. 





Labor will lose political power with any shift in Congress control. 

Labor laws then will stand a strong chance of modification in 1947. A 
Senate overturn would end the committee strangle hold on labor-law changes. 

Labor's guarantee of re-employment after a strike might be modified. 

Minimum-wage increases, broader Social Security benefits, would stand much 
less chance of approval in the period just ahead. 

Labor has enjoyed 14 years of dominance in shaping Government policy, in 
influencing White House decisions and many congressional actions. If there is a 
1946 overturn in Congress, it will be important as an indication that labor's 
period of dominance is being lost for the being, at least. 








In other fields where things are stirring... 

Draft is ended and is to stay ended. 

Drafted men will almost all be out of service by July, 1947. 

Volunteers are to Support military forces of above 1,500,000 men. 

Military expense will remain high, at least $8,000,000,000 a year, until 
basis of formal peace is arranged in the world. 

Peace, on a formal basis, seems little nearer than a year ago. 

War, however, remains a remote prospect for the years just ahead. The world 
is to be a very unsettled place for quite a while to come. 








See also pages 13, 21, 36, 44. 
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From the huge trailer trucks that roll 
along the nation’s highways laden with 
products of every kind to the small de- 
livery trucks that eventually take those 
products to the doorsteps of millions of 
homes everywhere, modern distribution 
is gasoline powered. 





Distribution cost depends on gasoline 


NE way to make money is to manufacture a product 
O and sell it in volume at a profit. But between the 
making and the selling comes the problem of distributing 
it economically to the nation’s markets. To do this, 
America’s business men are depending more each year 
on gasoline power. And the more they depend on trucks 
to deliver goods to wholesalers, retailers and homes, the 
more value they get from each reduction in the cost of 
gasoline transportation. 


During the past twenty years this cost has been re- 
duced substantially. Gasoline itself costs less per gallon 
than it did in 1926 in spite of increased taxes. And by 
producing increasingly better gasoline—through improved 
refining methods and the use of antiknock fluid made 
by Ethyl—refiners have made possible the development 
of more powerful engines that provide better, more eco- 
nomical transportation. 


Nor have the limits of fuel and engine progress been 
reached by any means. As oil refiners will continue to 


improve gasoline, automotive engineers will design en- 
gines capable of converting its extra available power into 
greater payloads, faster schedules, lower delivery costs. 
It is toward this end that Ethyl research engineers, to- 
day as in years past, are working in close cooperation 
both with oil companies and with automotive companies. 
Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, 
New York. 


More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL 


Research - Service - Products 
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25%-50%-75%- 100% 





Who Made It? 








@ Here’s a fool-proof method of obtaining 
quality business stationery . . . quality and 
prestige-building paper. 

® The finest papers are made from cotton 
fibre — the more cotton fibre, the finer the 
paper. Finally, it should reveal who made it 
... like Fox River, who has been making 
fine cotton fibre papers since 1883. 

@ Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver about 


these Fox River papers: Anniversary Bond, 100% 
C.F.*, Old Badger Bond, 75% C.F., English | 





Bond, 50% C.F. and Dictation Bond, 25% C.F. 
He'll be glad to recommend the correct paper for 
each of your business needs. 

* Cotton Fibre | 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 
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FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


414-J South Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT always get recognition 
of a family partnership, for income tax 
purposes, even though your wife contrib- 
utes important services to the business. 
The U.S. Tax Court denies recognition to 
one such partnership on the ground that 
services of the wife were similar to those 
of a trusted employe, rather than a part- 
ner, and that she contributed nothing to 
the management, capital or control of the 
business. 

* * * 


YOU CAN, as a landlord, evict a sub- 
tenant who has illegally subleased a house 
or apartment belonging to you, in viola- 
tion of your lease with the original tenant. 
OPA rules that such action may be taken 
in cases where no subtenancy was con- 
templated in the original agreement be- 
tween landlords and tenants. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably count on obtaining 
more leather because of moves to increase 
the imports of cattle hides and calfskins. 
Tanners and contractors are authorized 
by the Civilian Production Administration 
to withdraw foreign hides and skins from 
customs without counting them against 
the quantities allocated by CPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect an immediate 
termination of price controls on hides and 
leather. The OPA announces that, despite 
the decontrol of meats, the controls over 
hides and leather will not be ended at this 
time, because of the importance of shoes 
in the cost of living. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT refuse to re-employ a 
veteran on the ground that the plant 
where he formerly worked is closed down, 
if you have another plant in operation 
where there is a job like the one he left 
in status, pay and seniority. The Depart- 
ment of Justice rules that, under the Selec- 
tive Service Act, an employer must figure 
the seniority of a returning veteran on a 
company-wide basis. In this case, rein- 
statement of the veteran was objected to 
by a union, rather than by the employer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get approval of 
income tax deductions to cover traveling 
expenses incurred in connection with your 


and administrative decisions: 


business, even though you did not keep 
proper records of these expenditures. The 
U.S. Tax Court fixes the amount of or- 
dinary and necessary business-expense de- 
duction allowable for one taxpayer who 
failed to keep proper records, but who 
produced evidence of substantial expendi- 
tures for business traveling. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of 
linoleum and felt-base floor and wall 
covering that you manufacture. An in- 
crease of 1.84 per cent is authorized for 
manufacturers by the OPA. Resellers can 
raise ceilings by the same amount to 
maintain their former percentage margins. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT base a refusal to testify 
in a multiple-damage OPA suit against 
you on the constitutional immunity 
against self-incrimination. A circuit court 
of appeals holds that, since such a suit is 
not for a criminal penalty, a defendant 
cannot invoke constitutional immunity. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to dis- 
charge employes, under retroactive terms 
of a closed-shop contract with a union, 
because the employes did not belong to the 
union before the contract was signed. The 
National Labor Relations Board rules that 
the Wagner Act does not sanction con- 
tracts that require past membership in a 
union as a condition of employment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain full information on 
changes in social-security tax laws from 
amimeograph (Coll. No. 6070) just issued 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
mimeograph explains changes made in the 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act and 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act by 
the 1946 amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 


¢ + & 


YOU CAN, as a veteran of World War 
II, obtain detailed information on “how, 
what and where” you can buy surplus 
Government property, from an illustrated 
booklet just issued by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. The booklet explains to vet- 
erans how they can use their priority in 
purchasing for personal use many items 
now in short supply. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae UNn1TED STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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The RCA Electron Microscope’s magnifying power is now doubled—from 100,000 to more than 200,000 times! 





A new weapon “pointed at the heart” of tuberculosis! 


This improved RCA Electron Microscope 
can recognize 50,000 distinct particles in 
the width of a hair! 


Through such magnification, never be- 
fore possible, science can now examine the 
structure of the tuberculosis bacillus (shown 
above) —in its vital search to learn why 
these organisms behave the way they do. 


Until the electron microscope came to 
the aid of disease fighters, scientists had 
seen this bacillus only as pin-point specks 
in optical microscopes. Today they can ex- 
amine the membrane, body structure and 
details of this killer. 


New knowledge of the fine structure of 


*Victrola T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 





viruses and living cells will also be of 
inestimable value in the battle against still 
unconquered diseases. 

The RCA Electron Microscope was 
developed and perfected at RCA Labora- 
tories. And whenever you see an RCA 
Victor Victrola* or radio or television re- 
ceiver you know that the pioneering and 
research of these same RCA Laboratories 
are behind it, making it one of the finest 
instruments of its kind science has yet 
achieved. 

e e 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20... . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sunday, 2:00 P. M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over the NBC Network. 








THE RCA ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 
is now essential equipment in many 
hospitals, universities, research 
laboratories and industrial plants. 
For further details, write to RCA 
Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 











telephone apparatus. 
































MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... 


of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of 
all kinds for tele- 
phone companies. 
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DISTRIBUTOR... 





“Pm all over the 
map at once” 


“TT certainly keeps me on the go... my job of 
distributing equipment and supplies to the Bell 
Telephone companies throughout the nation. 


“Right now I’m busier than ever. . . delivering 
telephones, switchboards, cable and countless other 
kinds of apparatus and supplies. They’ re all needed 
for the Bell System’s construction program of more 
than $2,000,000,000...to give you better-than- 
ever telephone service. 


‘I maintain 29 distributing houses at strategic 
locations, where I keep some 10,000 different items 
in stock . . . and where I also repair telephone 
equipment. 


‘*And that’s only part of my job. I’m manufac- 
turer and purchaser for the Bell System... and I 
install central office equipment. 


‘*Remember my name... 


“It’s Western Electric.’’ 





INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL & SYSTEM 


of telephone central 
office equipment. 
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PRICE TANGLES AHEAD FOR U.S.: 
DISTORTIONS AS CONTROLS END 


Uptrends for Durable Goods, Downtrends for Farm Products 


Prospect that unemployment 
will rise, construction drop 
and costs of living level off 


This country’s economic machine is 
about to be turned loose to run with less 
and less Government interference. Supply 
and demand will take over the governor’s 
role that was filled by official administra- 
tors during the war years. 

Price control is expected to come to 
an end within six months. Controls over 
meat and most other foods are ended now. 
Many other controls will end before Con- 
gress returns in January, and, by the end 
of March, it is expected that all price 
controls, with the exception of rent con- 
trol, will be gone. 





Wage control, which has given way 
in the pinches, is to become even more 
of a paper control. Employers and work- 
ers then will be expected to settle argu- 
ments over wage rates without any direct 
interference by Government. If strikes 
develop in the process of fixing wages, the 
Government will be less likely to try to 
impose a settlement. Employers will be 
free to pass on most wage increases in 
prices. 

Rent control is to be retained, prob- 
ably until June 30, 1947. Officials in 
charge of these controls insist that there 
are no plans at present to ease or to 
remove them before that time. Pressure 
is growing, however, to turn rent control 
over to the States as the first step in 
ending them. 








MR. TRUMAN AS HE LIFTED A CONTROL 
« «supply and demand will take over the governor's 


OCTOBER 25, 1946 


Building controls, including rationing 
of materials and control over types of con- 
struction, can be retained through 1947 
unless Congress orders otherwise. With 
other controls ending or shriveling, how- 
ever, control over building will be increas- 
ingly difficult, and probably will have to 
be abandoned sometime next year. 

Rationing of sugar and most materials 
still being allocated is to end on March 
31, 1947, on the basis of present plans. 

The switch from Government controls 
to a free market, however, is not to come 
about at once. Prices for farm products 
are the first to be freed. Controls will be 
removed more slowly from other basic 
materials, such as steel, lumber, pulp and 
paper, lead and tin. Distribution controls 
over lead and tin, which promise to remain 




















role 
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scarce, continue for several 
months. 

Nevertheless, the decision has 
been made to turn the country’s 
business away from controls toward 
price freedom. The pressure of 
events hastened that decision, which 
was regarded as inevitable after con- 
trol over 
after the end of the war in August, 
1945. 

The market place is taking over 
from Government planners at a time 
when many things are out of bal- 
ance. The prospect for adjustment, 
thus, does not promise to be as 
pleasant as many critics of control 
imagined. Not all the troubles that 
beset business are to end with the 
end of controls, and some of the 
adjustments promise to be painful 
in the months ahead. 

Distortions that have already de- 
veloped in the country’s price and 
income structure are almost certain 
to complicate the adjustment to a 
free market. Income payments have 
run ahead of increases in production. 
Wages and commodity prices have ad- 
vanced further than prices for finished 
goods. Living costs have climbed more 
slowly than the wholesale price of food. 

A rough approximation of the distorted 
price situation can be obtained by com- 
paring prices today, on the threshold of 
a free market, and prices in 1939, before 
war interrupted. 

Farm products are revealed to be far 
out of line in comparison with their pre- 
war relationships to other prices. Farm 
commodities in September were 236.6 per 
cent of 1939 quotations, while nonfarm 
products cost only 138.5 per cent of 1939 
prices. Inside the farm group there are 
further distortions. Grains and meats, for 
example, advanced further than fruits and 
vegetables. Cotton went higher than soy- 
beans. 

Building costs are out of line with rents. 
September costs of residential building 
are 62.5 per cent higher than 1939 costs, 
but rents are officially reported to have 
advanced only 4.2 per cent. Yet there is 
a relation between rents and the cost of 
erecting rental property. Few builders are 
encouraged at this time to undertake 
apartment or other rental projects. 

Wage and salary distortions also ap- 
pear to have developed. Large groups of 
wage earners have won wage gains that 
more than offset the rise in living costs. 
Many salaried groups, however, have 
barely been able to keep their salaries 
abreast of rising prices. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of schoolteachers, 
librarians and a large number of govern- 
mental workers. 

The result is that prices are being freed 
before these distortions have had time for 
adjustment. The adjusting process thus 


may 


wages was ended soon 
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may throw the situation further out of 
balance and lead to a break. That chain 
of events occurred after the first World 
War, and the signs are strong that the 
situation ahead may be similar. A setback 
in prices and production may take place 
in the face of an immense demand for 
goods. 

Forecasts of a setback are common now, 
but reports in The United States News 
first called attention to the unstable basis 
for the current boom. Most other reports 
expected the boom to carry through most 
of 1947. Today there are signs, still faint, 
that the corner may already have been 
turned. Securities markets continue to sag, 
commodity markets have broken, and un- 
employment, adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ations, is rising. 

What is likely to happen under the 
free markets ahead is this: 

Farm commodities, as a group, appear 
to be under definite downward price pres- 
sure. Peak prices obviously have passed 
for grains and probably have passed for 
livestock. Cotton futures fell their allow- 
able limits for two successive days. Only 
oil-producing crops, because of a shortage 
of fats and oils, promise to be able to 
withstand a decline in the period ahead. 

Some raw materials, such as lead and 
tin, may rise in price in the months im- 
mediately ahead because of heavy demand. 
A downturn in these prices, however, is 
likely to occur before June 30, 1947. 

Nondurable-goods prices show signs of 
weakening in the near future. Supply of 
clothing and other textiles is likely to 
catch up with demand near the end of the 
current year. The drop in cotton prices 
may speed the flow of finished goods to 
retail markets. 


eee 


Durable goods—automobiles, fur. 
niture, refrigerators, vacuum cleap. 
ers—are likely to rise in price a 
higher raw-material costs and higher 
wages are reflected more fully iy 
charges for finished products. These 
items also are in short supply, but a 
downward pressure on prices for 
these products is to be expected! 
once the turn, already signaled, be- 
comes more apparent. 

Construction activity, due to de} 
cline seasonally in any event, may 
not pick up to the extent expected 
next spring because of prevailing 
high prices. Prospective homeowners 
already are being priced out of the 
housing market and a number of 
industries have postponed expan- 








sion plans. 

Consumer demand, also, prom- 
ises to shrink in the period immedi- 
ately ahead. Current retail prices 
for food and clothing are taking 
such a large slice of the average 
family budget that the purchase of 
other items must be postponed. 
Families with modest incomes are 
being priced out of the market for many 
household appliances, radios, rugs and 
furniture. 

Newly married couples, in fact, are find- 
ing costs beyond their reach for many 
items. Official cost-of-living figures contain 
only replacement costs for household 
equipment, but newly formed families 
must buy a complete stock. 

Living costs are not expected to rise 
much further unless controls are taken off 
rents. Food prices show signs of falling 
away from recent peaks, and prices of 
other necessities are indicating some weak- 
ness. If rent controls are held through the 
first half of next year, the downturn in 
business activity is likely to act as a re- 
straint on rent increases. 

Unemployment also can be expected to 
increase in the wake of a break in prices. 
A falling off in consumer demand, plus 
the pressure of wage costs on prices, is 
likely to induce employers to end labor- 
hoarding practices and to lay off inefficient 
help. Furthermore, an increase in labor 
efficiency, already indicated, will ease the 
demand for more workers. 

Wage rates are likely to resist any 
break in prices, both through union and 
Government pressure. Restrictions against 
lowering wages promise to be retained by 
the Administration. However, employers 
will be able to reduce workers to lower 
grades, so that wage payment and pay- 
roll costs may decline. 

The return to a free market, thus, 
shows signs of approaching at a time when 
the price boom is beginning to spend itself. 
It remains to be seen whether free prices 
will ease downward adjustments better 
than controlled prices combatted a sharply 
rising price trend. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE ‘BOOM’ 


Surprise Cuts in Many Commodity Costs as Windup of Rules Began 


Losses by cotton, corn, 
wheat and butter while 
cattle and hogs increased 


A sharp break in many commodity prices 
followed the ending of price controls on 
livestock and the promise that controls 
soon would be lifted from many items. 

Cattle and hog prices skyrocketed on the 
first two days after end of their price con- 
trols, then slipped part of the way back. 
Some other commodities, however, instead 
of rising in price as expected by price- 
control officials, actually declined. 

Ending, or promised ending, of control 
over most prices produced more of a price 
bust than a price boom in certain fields. In 
others, prices did rise, but no one knew 
how long the rise would go on. 

What actually happened, as reported 
in the Government’s index of sensitive 
commodity prices, was this: 

Cattle prices bounded up for two days. 
In one day, prices of good-to-choice steers 
rose from $19.625 a hundredweight to $26, 
in two days to $30.25. Then, on the third 
day, a break to $26.50 wiped out more 
than a third of the two-day gain. 

Hog prices behaved similarly. In one 
day, they jumped nearly two thirds, from 
$16.25 a hundredweight to $26.25. On the 
third day, they dipped to $21.50, losing 
neatly half the gain. As supply was still 
low in relation to demand from meat-hun- 
gry consumers, hog prices were expected 
to stay well above former OPA ceilings. 

Some other items, decontrolled later in 
the week, rose sharply in price, at least for 
the time. Coffee, on the first day of its de- 
control, went up almost 5 cents a pound. 
Cottonseed oil was quoted nominally at 10 
cents more a pound. And flaxseed rose over- 
night from $4 to $5.50 a bushel. That, how- 
ever, was the apparent extent of the boom. 

Cotton led the bust. It had just been at 
the all-time peak of 40 cents a pound, and 
was 89 cents on the day of President Tru- 
man’s promise of more decontrol. A short 
crop, an immense demand for cotton goods, 
and considerable speculation had contrib- 
uted to the high quotations. Then, on each 
of two days in a row, the price went down 
by the largest amount that the market 
rules permit in one day. The low was 34.6 
cents. This came at a time when officials 
had looked for a continued boom. 

Wheat started the week at $2.065 a 
bushel at Kansas City and $2.120 at Min- 
neapolis. Then, after a one-day climb of a 
half cent at Kansas City and 4 cents at 
Minneapolis, it dipped to $2.005 at the 
former market and $2.110 at the latter. 
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Corn led off the week at $2.045 a bushel, 
a high level despite incoming supplies from 
the biggest harvest of all time. Then, with 
the signal that many of the steers that 
were to have eaten corn all winter were 
headed for immediate slaughter instead, 
corn broke sharply, too. It dropped, day 
by day, to $1.962 a bushel, to $1.850, to 
$1.845. That was a 10 per cent decline in 
three days. At the same time, contracts for 
future delivery of corn were made at 
sharply lower prices. 

Butter, which had been selling for 87.5 
cents a pound on the average, and for 
more than $1 in some cities, slipped to 
86.5 cents on the second day of meat 
decontrol. After that, it slid to 79 cents, 
and, in some spots, even lower. 

Other commodities, as well as securi- 
ties, joined the break. Chickens, at New 
York City, lost about 14 cents in two days. 
Turkeys dropped 10 cents. Cheese slipped 
2 to 5 cents. 


Other signs included the following: 

Inventories of many items are at high 
levels, in no position to face a buyers’ 
market. At textile mills, for example, they 
are 40 per cent above a year ago. And 
buyers already were ignoring what would 
have been considered bargains a_ short 
time ago. 

Construction projects in some instances 
were being cut back sharply. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of contracts were canceled. 

Suppliers of many basic industrial com- 
modities, steel among them, were offering 
contracts to customers they had turned 
down a few weeks ago. 

Consumers, in turn, were strengthening 
resistance to high prices, sometimes with 
the encouragement of sellers. In butter, for 
example, some grocers were advising cus- 
tomers not to buy at prices asked. The 
same was true for meats. 

Observers saw many signs that the top 
of the price inflation was being rounded. 
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Meat: Cue for Consumers 
(Wholesale Prices per 100 Ibs.) 


OCT., 1939 
JAN. 2, 1946 


JUNE 28, 1946 


DECONTROL 
PEAK 


RECONTROL 
PEAK 


1 DAY BEFORE 
CEILING LIFTED 


3 DAYS AFTER 
CEILING WAS LIFTED 





$24.37% 
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WHEN FOOD WILL BE PLENTIFUL: 
SOON FOR THOSE ABLE TO PAY 


Decontrol Decision That Lets Market Determine Who Gets Goods 


New role of competition 
in setting prices of beef. 
Gap ahead in pork supply 


The end of shortages is coming into 
sight for people with enough money to 
pay the prices to be asked for food and 
many other types of goods. People with 
the dollars and with the willingness to 
spend the dollars for things wanted—re- 
gardless of price—are to be taken care 
of first. 

Price controls and rationing served as 
a means of trying to make scarce products 
available to all, on terms that the greatest 
number could afford. The decision to end 
controls over many prices, and to get rid 
of remaining ration controls as rapidly as 
possible, is a decision to let the market 
place, and not a public official, determine 
who is to get what, and at what price. 

As price controls end, the era of plenty 
will return for those ready to bid for 
the available supplies. The era of scarcity, 
in the case of some things, will continue 
for those who cannot or will not pay the 
prices asked. The result can be some big 
shifts in the way many goods are dis- 
tributed. However, in the case of other 
things, the Government will go on using 
its power to maintain a fairly even distri- 
bution of available supplies at prices which 
it considers fair, instead of at prices that 
the market fixes. 

What is to happen can be judged 
with more accuracy now than before, in 
the light of official estimates as to when 
various foods and other goods are likely 
to be available as controls ease or end. 

Beef, for example, will be available 
rather soon to anyone willing to pay 
the price asked. This price, which has 
amounted during the past week to as much 
as $1 a pound for hamburger in some 
places, will tend to force beef away from 
those who cannot or will not pay the 
price. Abundance in beef for all is unlikely 
until nearly a year from now, but abun- 
dance for those with the ability to pay 
is near. 

Pork will be more plentiful than beef 
during November, December and January. 
In the spring and summer of 1947, pork 
supplies may be very scarce because the 
number of pigs born this autumn is smaller 
than in any year since 1940. Those who 
are ready to pay the price will get pork 
the year around, but those who are not 
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willing, or able, to meet the price will go 
without. Pork prices may ease consider- 
ably a year from now, in view of the large 
pig crop expected next spring, to be fat- 
tened on the record-breaking corn supplies 
available for feed. 

Bread is to be abundant for all, and at 
reasonable prices, because grains of all 
kinds are in heavy supply. With no short- 
age in the food grains, there may be little 
bidding up of prices. Officials see no basis 
for the idea that bread may cost $1 a loaf, 
as some have predicted. Grain prices, 
instead, are declining. 

Milk output next year is likely to be 
slightly less than the 113,000,000,000 
pounds expected in 1946. So prices for 
milk and its products are expected to stay 
high until the summer of 1947, at least. 
But milk is free to flow toward the highest 
price offered, both as to groups of con- 
sumers and types of products. 

Butter is abundant already for those 
willing to pay 80 to 90 cents a pound for 
it. There is no shortage of ice cream, at 
its high price. 

Mayonnaise, other salad dressings, and 
edible oils now removed from price con- 
trols may stay at relatively high prices 
through the first part of 1947. It will take 
several months to satisfy pent-up demands, 
which will keep fats and oils prices up 
longer than most others. Factory and ware- 
house stocks of fats and oils on October 1 
were 35 per cent under prewar levels. 

Fruit prices next year will drop if crops 
come through as well as they did in 1946. 
Canners bought up the 1946 crop, and 
their carry-over of canned foods next 
year may be high enough to reduce their 
demand for new fruit, lessening pressure on 
next year’s prices for average consumers. 

Sugar, only item still rationed to indi- 
viduals, is as short as ever just now be- 
cause of the maritime strike. Larger sup- 
plies are expected next year, yet demand 
will far exceed available supplies through 
another year if prices stay anywhere near 
the present prices. Sugar is expected to 
be one of the very last items to be de- 
controlled. 

All other foods, however, probably are 
to come back into a free market of supply 
and demand rather quickly. Office of Price 
Administration is hurrying now to remove 
controls from more foods. The Department 
of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, headed by Oris V. Wells, be- 
lieves this will bring out maximum sup- 


plies of important foods. High prices could 
put some of these foods temporarily out of 
reach of many people. But there are pros- 
pects of huge output of potatoes, corn, rice, 
fruits, vegetables, flour and cereals next 
year. Big crops would bring lower prices. 

As to the outlook for commodities other 
than food: 

Clothing supplies have not been ex- 
pected to come near to filling demands this 
season, at ceiling prices. Production has 
been at very high levels for months, though 





BAE’s WELLS 
Behind the supplies . . . a spur 


retail supplies apparently have seldom 
caught up with demand. Output of wom- 
en’s dresses, slips and blouses has been 
larger this year than ever before. Produc- 
tion of men’s suits, topcoats and _ shirts 
has been about 95 per cent as high 
as any previous peak. A flow of clothing 
from the mills in such great volume can 
force a change in prices rather quickly if 
the prices of raw cotton and other mate- 
rials go down fast. The Government still 
maintains price controls on basic apparel, 
is continuing a program to increase output 
of lower-cost garments, and applies fabric- 
saving devices such as limitations on length 
and sweep of women’s dresses. Such con- 
trols could be removed quickly in case of a 
textile-price break. 

Household goods in many instances 
already had proved abundant enough to 
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qualify for removal of price control before 
the latest easing of controls was approved. 
Now, few shortages are expected to con- 
front the shopper. 

Soap may turn out to be the worst 
shortage of the 1946 However, 
even this product will be relatively plenti- 
ful as renewed livestock slaughtering in- 
creases tallow supplies. Shipments of copra 
from the Philippine Islands will be picking 
up in the near future. After the turn of 
the year, competition from synthetic soaps 
may force all soap prices to more reason- 
able figures than consumers might now 


season. 


expect. : 

Medicines, such as insulin, are expected 
to reach normal production rates as live- 
stock slaughterers turn out animal by- 
products in quantity again. 

Hardware for the house is becoming 
as plentiful as ever. Appliances, such as 
heaters, irons and toasters, are crowding 
shelves, and prices are being reduced here 
and there. Price controls have been abol- 
ished on a wide assortment of once-scarce 
articles, such as baby carriages, lawn mow- 
ers, fountain pens and razors. Kitchenware 
output is almost double the prewar rate. 
Furniture sales are appearing again as 
some manufacturers hit and pass their 
1941 output levels. 

Cotton goods, such as sheets and pil- 
loweases, apparently still are scarce in 
many stores. But chenille bedspreads and 
tufted bath mats, which bring higher prices 
to producers, are present in quantity. 
Mill inventories of raw cotton are high, 
and a falling off in prices might bring 
a flood of cotton goods to markets. 

Woolens are plentiful now, at rather 
high prices. These prices could slip in 1947. 

Automobiles, sewing machines and re- 
frigerators are three important consumer 
types of goods that are in such demand 
that they are almost in a class by them- 
selves. Production of all three still lags 
below prewar levels. Controls are expected 
to be kept on materials flowing into these 
and several other products, such as auto 
parts, batteries and farm machinery. 
Building materials, too, are still subject 
to many controls. 

Price controls on these items of out- 
standing shortages may be retained, but 
ceiling prices themselves are getting so 
high that demand is being limited rather 
noticeably. Auto prices, for example, are 
about 23 per cent above the 1942 level, 
and buyers are beginning to show a reluc- 
tance to pay more. 

In summary, it now is necessary to 
write out a new balance sheet of supply 
and demand for the months ahead on 
foods and other things that have been 
scarce. The latest decontrol actions are 
a signal for big changes that are ahead 
in supply, demand and prices of many 
things—from the raw materials used by 
manufacturers to the finished articles 
bought in stores. 


OCTOBER 25, 1946 
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Cuneta. 1946, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
OUTLOOK: In general, plenty for those willing to pay the prices to be asked; 
scarcity for those who can’t or won‘t pay the market prices 
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Test That Armed Forces Face: 
Will Volunteers Fill Future Needs? 


This country’s powerful wartime Army 
and Navy, conscripted from civilian 
youths, now is nearly 100 per cent de- 
mobilized. End of the draft finds fewer 
than 220,000 selectees still in uniform, of 
the 10,200,000 drafted since 1940. Most 
of those remaining may expect to be out of 
the services within six or eight months. 

In place of this force, drafted for the 
war emergency, now has grown a peace- 
time force of volunteers more than five 
times the size of the prewar Army and 
Navy. 

Service changes. Status of the armed 
forces, thus, shows an Army of 1,380,000, 
with 84 per cent volunteers, and a Navy 
of 572,000, more than 90 per cent volun- 
teers. As the professional fighting services 
near their peacetime goal, these changes 
are taking effect: 

The draft now is suspended, officially, 
until January 1. Actually, this means that 
Selective Service has little chance of 
being used again until the draft law ex- 
pires for good on March 31, 1947. 

The GI Bill, with its provisions for a free 
college education, jobless pay and veteran 
loans, no longer applies to men enlisting 
in the armed forces. This inducement was 
ended by the Army as of October 5, and 
the Navy has stopped taking volunteers. 

Recruiting has gone on a peacetime 
basis, without the stimulus of either the 
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draft or veteran advantages. Inducements 
now center around military pay—highest 
in the world—travel, retirement benefits 
and adventure. 

Outlook for the complete conversion of 
the armed forces to volunteer peacetime 
units, in brief, is this: 

A projected Army of 1,070,000 officers 
and men, probably all volunteers, is to 
be reached by July 1, 1947, and it is to 
be maintained at this strength through the 
rest of the year. 

In fact, this force already has been at- 
tained, with 1,000,000 enlisted volunteers 
and with 170,000 officers on voluntary ex- 
tended duty now. New recruits will serve 
merely as replacements for most of the 
270,000 men whose enlistments expire 
before July. 

To provide these replacements and to 
permit a gradual reduction of Army 
strength from its present 1,380,000, the 
War Department estimates that it will 
need about 40,000 new men each month. 
This figure is slightly below the rate of 
Army voluntéers in September. 

Thus, if the rate of volunteerings last 
month were to continue, it would provide 
for an all-volunteer Army by July, 1947. 
A new recruitment drive now is getting 
under way with this as its goal. 

A projected Navy also is scheduled to 
reach its permanent strength in mid-1947, 








. JULY 1, 1947 
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when some 53,000 reservists and draftees 
now on active duty will have been re- 
leased to inactive status. This strength, 
558,000 officers and men, will consist en- 
tirely of volunteer regulars. 

With 519,000 career men in the present 
strength of 572,000, and with a waiting list 
of volunteers, the Navy is certain to get 
the volunteer force it wants by July. 

As matters stand, the Army and Navy 
both have their largest number of volun- 
teers in history. They each have approxi- 
mately the number of men needed to meet 
planned permanent strength. And both 
believe that they can maintain this 
strength through regular peacetime re- 
cruiting methods. 

Meanwhile, draftees still in uniform 
are promised release from active duty, in 
most cases, before completing 18 months 
of service. Because of the decreased need 
for conscripted soldiers, the Army plans to 
release by January 1 all men drafted dur- 
ing 1945, and then to release all draftees 
as they complete one year’s service. 
Further, those with a year’s service, and 
who are accepted as college students, are 
promised release “with as little delay as 
possible.” 

It all means that the armed forces have 
reached a point where the draft no longer 
is needed to maintain military strength 
at a safe level. Volunteering has produced 
a peacetime Army and Navy of more than 
1,600,000 men. The test to come is whether 
enlistments alone will maintain the forces 
at such a level without the draft and 
without provisions of the GI Bill as stimu- 
lants to volunteering. 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





1. Printing Smoothness 


C) Efficient press operation 


C) Result of kiss-impression make-ready 
(CJ Smoothness of paper under printing pressure 


3. Split Fountain Printing 


(1) Composition requiring two styles of type 
CZ Way of printing two colors at one impression 
C Printing requiring only half a fountain 





2. Ives Process 


C) Production of 3-color halftone plates 
C) Process of machine-coating paper 
C) The measurement of attention value of pictures 


ANSWERS 


] Printing Smoothness is the sur- 
face smoothness of paper under 
pressure equivalent to that developed 
on a printing press. And surface 
smoothness, in high degree, is one of 
the characteristics for which Level- 
coat* Printing Paper is famous. 


2 Ives Process is a method of 

producing and printing 3-color 
halftone plates. For glowing repro- 
duction of beautiful process plates, 
lustrous Levelcoat Paper is ideal. 
Levelcoat is a favorite medium with 
masters of the printing art. 


3 Split Fountain Printing is a 
way of printing two or more colors 
with one impression. Every press 
impression achieves fine effective- 
ness when printing is done with 
clean, rich Dias Paper. 


4 Luster is the property which 

makes paper reflect light, gives it 
a soft glow. And luster is one of the 
distinguishing qualities of Levelcoat. 
FREE! Intriguing quiz book with 24 
more questions to test your word 
knowledge of paper and printing. 
Write for your copy today. 





4. Luster 
(C0 Highlight spot in a halftone 

(J Property which makes paper reflect light 
Cj Property which makes paper emit light 


| 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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hospitality finds fullest which links the Americas with maximum efficiency 





Line’s nine new passenger ships, which combine the luxu- 
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cargo space and the most modern cargo handling equip- 
ment. These vessels, with the completely modernized 
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See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 
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MIDWEST GAINS OF G.O.P. 
IN CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Signs That Republicans Can Net 3 or 4 in Senate, 10 to 18 in House 


Opposition party's chance 
for new victories in home 
State of President Truman 


Chicago 

The voters of the Midwestern and In- 
land Border States are irritated by short- 
ages and politically dissatisfied. They are 
turning sharply toward the Republican 
Party. Many of them will not vote at all 
this autumn. This portends numerous 
upsets in this area in the November elec- 
tions. The Republicans stand to win 3 or 4 
Senate seats and a net of 10 to 18 House 
seats in these States. 

Fifteen States are included in the area 
covered by an on-the-ground survey made 
by a member of the Board of Editors of 
The United States News. They are Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

In these States, there now are 7 Demo- 
cratic and 23 Republican Senators, 45 
Democratic and 99 Republican Repre- 
sentatives. Six Republican, 1 Progressive 
and 3 Democratic Senate seats are at 
stake in the election. All of the House 
members are up for re-election. 

Five of the States—Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota and South Dakota 
—now have solidly Republican delegations 
in the Senate and House and are likely to 
remain that way. The Border State of Ok- 
lahoma also shows little prospect of change 
in its House line-up of 6 Democratic and 2 
Republican members. Its 2 Senate seats 
are divided between the two parties, and 
neither Senator is compelled to run this 
year. All of the other States offer the pros- 
pect of from 1 to half a dozen changes, 
most of them in favor of the Republicans. 

Missouri, the home State of President 
Truman, is one of the chief battlegrounds 
of the area. Here the Republicans now 
seem likely to win 1 new Senate and 3 new 
House seats. However, the Democrats 
have a good chance of picking up 1 House 
seat now held by the Republicans. 

The Senate seat is the one formerly 
held by President Truman, now filled by 
his old friend, Frank P. Briggs. The Re- 
publican nominee is James. P. Kem, of 
Kansas City. Irritations, an accentuation 
of Republicanism in the rural areas of 
Missouri, and apathy among the urban 
voters are influences that are giving Mr. 
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Kem the edge. Rural Missouri is normally 
Republican. To win a State-wide election, 
the Democrats must come out of Kansas 
City and St. Louis with a majority of 
upward of 50,000 votes. This does not 
appear to be in the making this year. 
The bitterness remaining from the battle 
in which Representative Roger Slaughter 
was beaten for the Democratic nomination 
in Kansas City is handicapping the 
chances of Mr. Briggs for rolling up a big 
majority there. In this, President Truman 


has small chance of winning. That district 
went Republican in 1942. Another possible 
loss is the St. Louis district of Represent- 
ative John B. Sullivan. But here the PAC 
is putting up a real fight for Mr. Sullivan, 
and he may come through. 

The best chance that the Democrats 
have of winning a seat in Missouri from 
the Republicans is in the rural second 
district in middle Missouri, now held by 
Representative Max Schwabe. They also 
are making a fight against Walter C. 





MR. TRUMAN & SENATOR BRIGGS 
... the home State became a battleground 


teamed up with James Pendergast, man- 
ager of the reviving Pendergast organi- 
zation, to beat Mr. Slaughter. Vote 
frauds are being charged, and the party is 
split. In St. Louis, the Democrats must 
depend upon the Political Action Com- 
mittee, which is showing less vigor than 
it did in 1944. 

House contests. Enos A. Axtell, who 
won from Mr. Slaughter, is suffering from 
the resulting split in his own party. The 
Republican candidate seems likely to beat 
him. A shift of less than 2 per cent of 
the 1944 vote would have beaten Mr. 
Slaughter in this district. In St. Louis, the 
Democrats also are in danger of losing 
the seat held for so long by John J. 
Cochran, who is not a candidate. In the 
big, rural eighth district, south of St. 
Louis, Representative A. S. J. Carnahan, 


Ploeser in St. Louis. In a Republican year, 
their chances of winning are not too good. 
The net result looks like 1 new Senate 
seat and a gain of at least 2 or 3 House 
seats for the Republicans in Missouri. 

Illinois now has its Senate seats evenly 
divided between the parties. The Republi- 
cans hold 15 and the Democrats 11 of 
the House seats. Neither Senator is up 
for election this year. 

All 26 House seats are at stake, Nine 
of the 11 Democratic House seats are in 
Cook County, which is ruled by the power- 
ful organization of Mayor Edward Kelly. 
The Republicans have a good chance of 
capturing both of the seats that lie out- 
side of Cook County. One of these is the 
East St. Louis district, now held by Repre- 
sentative Melvin Price. The other is the 
post as Congressman at Large held by 
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Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas. Mrs. Douglas 
is opposed by William G. Stratton. To 
win, she must roll up a big majority in 
Cook County to offset the big Republican 
vote in down-State Illinois. All tests of 
public sentiment indicate that November, 
1946, will not be a year of big Democratic 
majorities, even in Chicago. 

The Kelly organization, facing a fight 
next year to hold the City Hall in Chicago, 
is working hard to maintain its lines 
against Republican encroachments inside 
the city. Nevertheless, at least 1 and per- 
haps 2 of the districts in Chicago now 
held by Democrats are in danger of being 
captured by the Republicans. These are 
the districts now held by Representatives 
Edward A. Kelly and Alexander J. Resa. 
Both of these districts were captured by 
the Republicans in 1942. 

Net gains. Whatever the Republicans 
win in Illinois will be a net gain. They 
have no seats that are in great danger of 
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CANDIDATE BRICKER 


tricts were won by the Republicans in 1942. 


To offset’ these losses, the Democrats * 


are hoping to win the districts now held 
by Representatives P. W. Griffiths and 
Homer A. Ramey. Mr. Griffiths, in south- 
eastern Ohio, is opposed by former Repre- 
sentative Robert T. Secrest, who quit the 
House to go to war. Mr. Ramey, in the 
Toledo district, is opposed by the popular 
vice mayor of Toledo, Michael DiSalle. 

The net result promises to give the Re- 
publicans a gain of 1 Senate and 1 or 2 
House seats in Ohio. 

In West Virginia, Senator Harley M. 
Kilgore, the Democrat, is facing a tough 
battle for re-election. He is opposed by 
Thomas Sweeney, a Wheeling Republican. 
Although his supporters say he is one 
of the staunchest battlers for labor in 
Congress, the support that the United 
Mine Workers is putting back of Sena- 
tor Kilgore is wholly unefficial and luke- 
warm. He may go down in the scramble. 
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... looks like a winner 


being taken by the Democrats. They stand 
to win a minimum of 2 and have a good 
chance of winning 4 seats in this State. 

Ohio always is a pivotal State in Mid- 
western elections. As the situation is now, 
the Republicans stand to win a new Sen- 
ate seat and 2 or 3 House seats in Ohio. 
However, they are in danger of losing 
2 House seats. 

The Senate. John W. Bricker, the Re- 
publican vice-presidential nominee in 1944, 
is candidate for the Senate seat now held 
by James W. Huffman. Mr. Bricker is 
regarded as a certain winner. 

House seats which now appear to be 
likely losses for the Democrats are those 
held by Representatives William R. Thom 
in the Canton area, Walter B. Huber in 
the Akron district and Edward J. Gardner 
of the Dayton section. All 3 of these dis- 
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At least 2 House seats appear ready to 
swing to the Republican side in West 
Virginia. They are the seats now held by 
Representatives Matthew M. Neely, the 
former Governor and Senator, and Cleve- 
land M. Bailey. Both of these were won 
by the Republicans in 1942. Democratic 
Representative Jennings Randolph faces 
a tough race, but he may win. 

The net winnings for the G.O.P. in West 
Virginia now seem likely to be 2 or 3 
House seats and, possibly, 1 Senate seat. 

In Kentucky, on-the-ground surveys 
indicate that the Republicans will elect 
John Sherman Cooper, a Republican, to 
the Senate seat now held by William A. 
Stanfill, another Republican. 

At least 4 Democratic House seats are 
imperiled by the shift in Kentucky opinion. 
These are in the Louisville district, held 


by Representative Emmet O’Neal, and the 
fourth, fifth and eighth districts, all rural 
areas, now held by Representatives Frank 
L. Chelf, Brent Spence and Joe B. Bates. 

Net gains for the Republicans in Ken- 
tucky now seem likely to be 3 or 4 House 
seats. 

Indiana is likely to elect William E. 
Jenner, the Republican candidate, to the 
Senate seat now held by Raymond E. 
Willis, another Republican. Little change 
seems in prospect in the Indiana House 
membership. Representative Louis Lud- 
low, a Democrat, faces a sharp contest in 
the Indianapolis district, and the Demo- 
crats are putting up a determined struggle 
for the seat held by Republican Charles 
M. LaFollette in the Evansville area. The 
Democrats might get an even break in In- 
diana, or they might win an extra seat. 

In Michigan, Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, the Republican stalwart, is virtu- 
ally assured of re-election. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, seem likely to lose 
at least 1 and perhaps 3 House seats there 
The Republicans’ best chance lies in the 
Upper Peninsula district now held by 
Democrat Frank E. Hook. They also are 
trying hard to take the districts now held 
by Democratic Representatives George D. 
O’Brien and Louis C. Rabaut in Detroit. 

Minnesota is preparing to elect Ed- 
ward J. Thye, the former Republican Gov- 
ernor, to the post held for so long by Re- 
publican Senator Henrik Shipstead. At the 
same time, the Democrats stand to lose at 
least 1 and possibly 2 House seats. These 
seats are for the Minneapolis-area districts 
of Frank T. Starkey and the late William 
J. Gallagher, both of which were won by 
Republicans in 1942. 

Wisconsin offers a chance for the Re- 
publicans to pick up 1 new Senate seat and 
1 or 2 new House seats. Here Joseph R. 
McCarthy is the Republican candidate for 
the seat held for so long by Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette, Jr., the Progressive. Mr. 
McCarthy has the edge over Howard J. 
McMurray, a former Representative, who 
is the Democratic candidate. 

The only 2 House seats held by the 
Democrats in Wisconsin are those of Thad 
F. Wasielewski and Andrew J. Biemiller in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Wasielewski was beaten 
in the primaries, and the Democratic State 
organization has disowned Edmund V. 
Bobrowicz, who defeated him, calling Mr. 
Bobrowicz a Communist. This district is 
likely to go Republican, and Mr. Biemiller 
faces a stiff fight. 

The survey of the Midwest and Inland 
Border States indicates that the Repub- 
licans are fairly sure of winning 3 or 4 new 
Senate seats and from 13 to 23 new House 
seats. They stand to lose from 3 to 5 House 
seats. Thus, the likely range of their net 
winnings in House seats in that area is 
from 10 to 18. Such a prospect strengthens 
Republican chances of winning control of 
both houses of Congress. 
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Impact of Higher U.S. Incomes: 
Trends to Inflation and Setback 


Increased Volume of Dollars Available for Spending by All Groups 


Background for postwar 
shortages, Government's 
failure to hold price line 


The stream of dollars flowing through 
the pockets of the American people has 
reached flood proportions. This flood of 
dollars reaches every group in the country. 
It is responsible for sending prices upward 
and for sweeping goods off counters as 
fast as they appear. 

A measure of the inflation now flood- 
ing the nation is gained from official 
figures on national income payments: 

In 1939, the American people were paid 
$70,800,000,000 for their efforts. 

In 1946, these payments promise to 
reach $163,800,000,000. 

In 1947, officials expect payments to 
hit an annual rate of $175,000,000,000 
before a downturn sets in, 

These are colossal figures, difficult to 
understand, but in them is to be found the 
source of the uneasy prosperity now per- 
vading the country. Coupled with other 
data, they show why Government failed 
to hold the price line, why struggles with 
persisting shortages appear to yield no re- 
sults, and why the present boom is heading 
for a break sometime in the period ahead. 

Income this year is just short of 2% 
times as high as payments in 1939—higher 
even than in any war year. But industrial 
output is up only 65 per cent and farm 
output is only 25 per cent higher than 
1939. Output has been unable to keep pace 
with the rise in income. That condition has 
spelled price inflation, and price inflation, 
in turn, shoots incomes still higher. 

During war, the effect of inflated in- 
comes on prices was held in check through 
rationing and through price and produc- 
tion controls. Also, people saved heavily 
out of swollen war earnings. Now new 
savings have dropped sharply as spending 
increased, and wartime accumulations are 
on hand to plague the country’s price 
structure and complicate the problem. 

The nature of the problem now con- 
fronting the country is indicated by the 
Pictogram on pages 22 and 23, which 
shows how the national income is being 
distributed today, compared with the pre- 
war year of 1939. The Pictogram also 
gives a key to what is likely to happen to 
various groups in the population when the 
adjustment is made. 

Wage and salary payments to workers 
are more than twice what they were in 
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1939. The income of persons in this group 
—the largest in the country—jumped from 
$45,600,000,000 to $105,000,000,000. The 
working population thus can exert a de- 
mand for more than twice the 1939 supply 
of food, housing, autos, refrigerators and 
services. But the supply has not doubled. 
Upward price trends show the result. 

A breakdown of income between wage 
and salaried workers is not available from 
official sources, but indications are that 
the increased payments arise largely from 
higher wages. The increase in total em- 
ployment accounts for part of the in- 
crease in wage and salary payments, but 
the number of jobholders is only about 
25 per cent above 1939, while wage and 
salary payments are more than double. 

Further analysis of wage and _ salary 
payments indicates that $43,000.000,000 is 
going for the production of commodities, 
against $16,400.000,000 in 1939: $27,000,- 
000,000 for distribution, against $11,900,- 
000,000; $18,000.000,000 for services, rang- 
ing from banks and insurance to shoe- 
shines and haircuts, against $9,200,000,000 
in 1939, and $17,000,000.000 for Govern- 
ment against $6,200,000,000. Work-relief 
wages accounted for $1,900,000,000 -in 
1939, but there is no such item now. 

Investors’ incomes are not rising as 
high, proportionally, as the incomes of 
other groups. In 1939, payments of divi- 
dends, interest, rents and royalties totaled 
$11,200,000.000 and this year are running 
at a rate of $18,500,000,000. 

Dividend payments by corporations 
have advanced least of all—from $3,800,- 
000,000 in 1939 to $4,800.000,000 in 1946. 
The outlook is, however, that dividends 
will tend to resist any business decline, 
since corporations added to reserves dur- 
ing wartime, instead of paying out in- 
creased profits. 

Interest payments have increased from 
$5,100,000,000 to $9,200.000.000 a year, 
almost entirely because of the increase in 
the national debt. These payments are 
distributed widely among individuals in 
the population. 

Rents and royalties are being paid at a 
rate of $4,500.000,000 a year, compared 
with $2,300,000,000 in 1939. A high volume 
of business and full occupancy of rental 
properties is responsible for the advance. 

Independent businessmen and others in 
the entre-preneurial class have boosted 
their incomes to $15,200,000,000 a year, 
from $6,900,000,000 in 1939. This advance 
is due both to a larger volume of business 
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and to a larger group of independent 

operators of various enterprises. 

Farmers enjoyed the greatest income 
boom of any productive group in the 
nation. Farm operators’ income, after 
expenses but before taxes, jumped from 
$4,300,000,000 in 1939 to an expected 
$13,500,000,000 in 1946. This advance is 
largely a reflection of higher prices for 
farm commodities, although production 
of the country’s farms has increased about 
25 per cent since 1939. 

Officials are generally agreed that farm 
income has passed its peak and will turn 
down in the period ahead. A sharp break 
in prices would affect farm groups more 
directly and more quickly than any other 
group. Furthermore, prices for farm prod- 
ucts have reached a higher level than 
prices for other raw materials, so, in the 
adjustment period ahead, farm-product 
prices can be expected to fall furthest. 
That decline will be reflected in farmers’ 
incomes for future years. 

Social Security payments skyrocketed 
from $2,800,000,000 in 1939 to a rate of 
$11,600,000,000 this year. This fourfold 
advance is the largest income gain for 
any group in the nation and contributes 
heavily to the current boom, since Social 
Security payments are not made for pro- 
ductive work. 

Veterans’ benefits account for an im- 
portant part of the increase in payments 
to this group. Veterans received approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 in mustering-out 
pay; pensions for disabled veterans are 
rising, and unemployment compensation is 
going to more than 1,000,000 veterans at 
the rate of $20 a week. Earlier in the year, 
the number of veterans drawing unem- 
ployment insurance reached 1,784,000. 

These payments to veterans can be 
expected to fall in the year ahead. Muster- 
ing-out pay will end with demobilization, 
and many veterans will exhaust their 
special unemployment benefits. 

Unemployment compensation also has 
been paid to other workers, despite labor 
shortages in many areas and various in- 
dustries. In March, the number of non- 
veterans drawing unemployment insur- 
ance approached 2,000,000, and recently 
more than 900,000 were on the rolls. This 
contrasts sharply with the 258,000 workers 
who were drawing unemployment insur- 
ance when war ended in August, 1945. A 
break in the boom, however, would be 
likely to lead to an increase in unemploy-. 
ment benefits. 

Income inflation, thus, is revealed to 
have been spread through all groups in 
the population. Payments today are run- 
ning far above the $82,600,000,000 paid in 
the boom year of 1929, or the $92,700,- 
000,000 paid in 1941, the previous peace- 
time peak. Taxes cut into the income 
stream, but, even after taxes, federal econ- 
omists estimate that income payments now 
are running at $150,000,000,000 a year. 
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KEY ISSUES IN 1946 ELECTION: 
PRICE CONTROL AT TOP OF LIST 


How Candidates for Senate and House Size Up Electorate’s Views 


Shortages in second place, 
foreign policy next among 
worries reported in poll 


Voters this year are to vote their irri- 
tations and complaints more than at any 
time since the depression days of the 
early 1930s. People are bothered this time 
by. the troubles that go with inflation and 
boom, not by the troubles of deflation and 
depression. Neither type of trouble seems 
to make the voter happy. 

To find out what is influencing the vot- 
ing public, which is about to select a new 
House of Representatives and choose one 
third of the next Senate, The United States 
News asked the candidates themselves to 
report what issues are affecting voters 
most. These candidates are the nominees 
for Congress in all parts of the country. 
Nearly 300 of them replied, outlining the 
issues that reflect public thinking. 

All through the replies—from North, 
South, East and West, from Republicans, 
Democrats and third-party men—runs a 
common thread of voter irritation. People 
are not voting Republican or Democratic 
this year, says a Democrat in Ohio, 
“They are against whoever is in.” And 
a Republican in Minnesota adds, 
“There is a definite trend to vote out 
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of office everybody connected with Wash- 
ington.” 

Voters are irritated primarily over 
wartime controls and over shortages of 
goods. The extent of this irritation ex- 
plains why it was that President Truman 
acted to end controls over livestock and 
meat prices. It explains his promise that 
all controls will be ended as rapidly as 
is considered possible. 

Candidates for office are best able to 
appraise what it is that the public is most 
interested in. They have been over their 
districts, town by town and _ crossroads 
by crossroads, talking to people. What 
they find suggests the common run of 
thinking in the country, with some regional 
variations. A breakdown of their findings 
is given in the table on page 25. What 
it shows is this: 

Price control has been the No. 1 irrita- 
tion all over the country. In the East, 
the Midwesi, the Far West and the South, 
it is the issue most often mentioned. The 
nominees’ answers indicate that price con- 
trol has become the symbol of all the 
wartime controls of Government over 
American life. People apparently are tired 
of them. At the same time, a growing 
resentment over the rising cost of living 
is reported, especially in industrial areas. 
It is not clear whether the blame for 
higher prices will be pinned by these 
voters on OPA or on those who oppose it. 
But a man in Missouri, writing of OPA, 
says, “Even the housewives and laboring 
people, formerly its best friends, now cry 
for its death.” 

Shortages of all kinds are rankling, and 
these are directly connected to the ques- 
tion of price control. The meat famine is 
the symbol on which the public attention 
recently has been fixed. In every part of 
the country, except the cattle-raising areas 
of the Southwest and the Mountain States, 
the meat shortage is specifically men- 
tioned by several nominees as a major 
issue. This is tied in, however, with all 
kinds of other shortages. In North Dakota, 
it’s farm machinery. In Virginia, sugar. In 
Ohio, “MEAT, soap, lumber, fats, shirts, 
shoes, etc., etc., etc.” In Pennsylvania, 
“manufactured goods and food supplies.” 
In Missouri, “everything from meat to 
toilet paper.” 

Housing shortage, in the eyes of the 
candidates, ranks as an issue by itself. 
There is more concern about housing in 
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the Midwest than in any other section, 
but every part of the nation shows some 
interest in housing as a political issue. 

Foreign policy ranks second only to the 
matters of price control and _ shortages, 
in the minds of the candidates. Interest 
runs particularly high in the Midwest and 
on the West Coast. This interest is most 
often described as a concern for peace 
in the world or for a firm U.S. policy in 
foreign dealings. Few candidates mention 
such specific issues as atomic-energy con- 
trol and Palestine, but several consider 
the split between Henry A. Wallace and 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes as 
important. This interest in foreign policy 
occurs, in part, among Americans of for- 
eign background, such as Poles, Germans 
and Jews, who are concerned over the 
turn of events in Europe. It seems also, 
however, to reflect the general uneasiness 
of American voters. A woman candidate 
states the issue as “the threat of another 
war.” 

Communism abroad has much to do 
with this interest in foreign policy, and 
Communism at home also is considered an 
issue, especially by Republican candidates. 
These men link American Communism 


with the CIO’s Political Action Committee 
as well as with the New Deal and the 
Administration. The issue seems 


present 
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What Will Sway Voters? 


HE United States News asked every 

candidate for the Senate or the 
House: ‘‘What issues are most likely 
to determine the election outcome in 
your State or District?’’ Replies are 
tabulated here. 





Number of Meat, PAC, Strikes, Taxes, 
Candidates Price Other Foreign Com- Housing Labor Gov't. Local Farm 
Reporting Control Shortages Policy munism Trouble Laws Expenses Issues Program 
NEW ENGLAND 
(Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn.) 
Republican 13 5 6 1 3 9g 2 0 0 0 
Democratic 4 Q Q 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
(N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del.) 
Republican 36 17 20 9 16 7 6 5 H 0 
Democratic 21 10 4 5 2 3 2 0 0 0 
American Labor 7 5 4 0 3 0 0 0 0 
BORDER STATES 
(Okla., Tenn., Ky., W. Va., Md.) 
Republican 9 6 3 1 3 0 1 2 0 
Democratic 10 5 4 2 0 0 2 1 0 1 
MIDWEST 
(Ohio, Ill., Ind., Mich., Wis., Minn., la., 
Mo., N. Dak., S. Dak., Nebr., Kans.) 
Republican 72 44 31 11 20 11 12 9 7 2 
Democratic 42 18 9 10 1 10 4 0 1 4 
FAR WEST 
(Mont., Ida., Wyo., Colo., N. Mex., 
Ariz., Utah, Nev., Calif., Oreg., Wash.) 
Republican 19 13 7 8 8 1 3 1 1 0 
Democratic 3 8 4 a 1 2 0 0 1 
SOUTH 
(Vo: N. ¢€., S: €.,; Ge, Fla:, 
Ala., Miss., La., Tex., Ark.) 
Republican 13 6 5 2 1 1 0 1 1 0 
Democratic 18 3 1 Q 0 0 2 1 0 
TOTALS 
Republican 162 91 12 32 51 92 24 18 10 Q 
Democratic 108 16 24 26 5 17 13 Q 1 6 
American Labor 7 5 4 1 0 5 0 0 0 0 
QT 142 100 59 56 2 37 20 11 8 
hottest in those areas where PAC has Lack of interest among the voters is as A small vote? All these issues, from 


been most active. Several Republican can- 
didates list the issues in order as “con- 
fusion, corruption and Communism.” A 
few Democrats who dislike the issue 
still recognize its potency. One, for in- 
stance describes the issue “most likely to 
determine the election” as “red-herring 
bunk.” 

Strikes and labor unrest carry some 
weight in the candidates’ listing of cam- 
paign issues. Several candidates stress the 
need for an improved relationship between 
management and labor. Many merely say 
“strikes,” while one asks: “Shall we con- 
tinue to permit strikes in essential indus- 
tries?” Some candidates in industrial areas 
see the issue from the other side. They 
find their voters worried about preserving 
labor’s gains in future laws. 
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instructive as the interest they show in 
such issues as price control, shortages, 
foreign policy and strikes. 

The farm program, for instance, is not 
an issue in most parts of the country. 
Even in the Midwest, few candidates con- 
sider farm matters crucial in this election. 
This report reflects, of course, the present 
happy state of the American farmer, with 
a large market bidding for his goods. Re- 
ports from farm areas show that farmers 
are more interested now in the issue of 
price control. 

High taxes and the high costs of Gov- 
ernment also are leaving the voters cool. 
Only a small number of candidates, con- 
centrated mainly in areas that pay heavy 
taxes, consider that these are issues likely 
to sway votes in November. 


price control to taxes, are the arguments 
on which the candidates believe they will 
stand or fall in the election. Behind the 
issues, many candidates see, in their cam- 
paign tours, confusion and apathy among 
the voters. Very few expect a large vote 
at the polls. “Apathy is the word down 
here,” writes a Virginian. Says a veteran 
in the Midwest, “The folks aren’t really 
dis- 


aroused about anything.” They’re 


gruntled, explains another candidate, but 
“they are not quite sure where to place 
the blame.” Generally, candidates report 
the new veterans sharing the disinterest 


of the general public. 


An Ohioan summed it all up this way: 
“T never saw people so mad about the 
way things are going, or so little interested 


in an election.” 
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NEW DRIVE FOR PREBUILT HOMES 


First Contracts That Give Guaranteed Market to Prefabricators 


Goal of 500,000 units in 
1947 as federal agency 
primes lagging industry 


The new factory-built-home industry, 
which was to turn out 850,000 houses in 
1946 and 1947, still is struggling through 
the blueprint stage. After 10 months of 
1946, only the older prefabricators are 
producing. Very few of the new, mech- 
anized firms are to manufacture homes in 
any significant numbers before next June. 

Even so, an official attempt to create 
a new billion-dollar industry is getting 
under way, with hundreds of millions of 
federal dollars committed to the effort. 
So far, more than 50 potential producers 
have applied to the National Housing 
Agency for this support in the form of 
market guarantees for their houses. Two 
such contracts, covering 30,000 factory- 
built houses, already have been signed, and 
others are reported near the signing point. 

Status of program. Here is how the 
industry looks today, as to performance 
and prospects: 

In 1946, total output of factory-built 
homes will be no more than 50,000 units. 
A more likely figure is 36,000. That com- 
pares with an original 1946 goal of 250,000, 
later reduced to 100,000. Most of these 
were to have been conventional wood- 
frame houses made by the established pre- 
fabricators. A few were to have been 
made by the new branch of the industry. 

So far, neither group has produced as 
expected. Shortages of plywood and other 
materials delayed the established pre- 
fabricators, and a variety of problems has 
stalled the start of the newcomers. Result 
in the first eight months of 1946 was the 
shipment of only 21,100 factory-built 
houses. Of these, 14,000 were of wood 
frames, 2,000 of concrete and the rest of 
other materials. 

In 1947, the program still calls for the 
output of 500,000, perhaps as many as 
600,000, factory-built homes, if the market 
holds up. Newcomers to the field are 
counted upon for mass-production of three 
fourths of that total out of metals, plastics 
and cement. 

Prices of these new homes, however, are 
to be far higher than expected. Two 
months ago hopeful producers were talk- 
ing of well-built, two-bedroom houses for 
$3,000 to $5,000, excluding lot. Now the 
talk is of $5,000 to $10,000 for, perhaps, 
somewhat better homes, with a heavy 
concentration around $7,000. However, 
there still will be produced smaller, more 
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inexpensive homes. And the official claim 
is made that most buyers of factory-built 
homes will get at least as much for their 
money as they would get in houses built 
by the usual methods. 

Goals ahead. Here is how the pro- 
jected 1947 total of factory-built houses 
breaks down: 

Steel houses officially expected in 1947 
are to number about 160,000. About 
100,000 already are considered sure, and 
40,000 more are in the “probable” stage. 
Another group of 20,000, listed as possible, 
are in less advanced negotiations. 

Few producers of steel houses will hit 
their stride before next June, however. 
They require a great deal of tooling up. 
And a continued shortage of steel is 
expected to hamper them, although steel 
probably will be made available for homes, 
even at the expense of other programs. 

Concrete houses called for in the 1947 
program number about 106,000, of which 
28,000 now are regarded as sure. Some 
23,000 are on the “probable” list, and 
55,000 are in the “possible” category. 
About 20 firms, out of an original 30, still 
hope to make concrete houses in 1947. 
Seven have applied for market-guarantee 
contracts. Big problems here have been 
a shortage of reinforcing steel, FHA re- 
luctance to insure concrete houses, and 
resistance of builders and buyers. 


Aluminum houses are thought to offer 
the greatest opportunity for quick expan- 
sion of the factory-built-home industry, 
Most of the big aircraft makers have 
indicated a desire to get into this market 
as a side line. And NHA has announced 
that five of them will be ready to go “in 
the very near future.” 

The program calls for the output of 
at least 100,000 aluminum houses in 1947, 
with 50,000 more to be added if aluminum 
is available. Already 20,000 are regarded 
as sure, 100,000 are considered probable 
insofar as capacity is concerned, and 30,000 
more are on the “possible” list. 

However, the shortage of aluminum 
sheet is to limit production by this group. 
Expected capacity of only those aircraft 
makers who have a particular design in 
mind is officially estimated at 218,000 
units in 1947. But 100,000° units alone 
would take a fifth of the total aluminum- 
sheet output. Thus, the volume of sheet 
aluminum available probably will deter- 
mine the output of this group. 

Wood-frame prefabricators are to be 
called on for about 136,000 units in 1947, 
Already, some 85.000 are officially regarded 
as reasonably certain, 21,000 are considered 
quite likely to be turned out, and 30,000 
are a possibility. These are the conven- 
tional prefabricated houses, now being 
made by more than 120 companies. 

Government aid to the industry is to 
include guaranteed markets, premium pay- 
ments and, perhaps, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. loans. A liberal portion of the 
$400,000,000 approved by Congress for 
premium payments is to go to makers of 
the unconventional materials required by 
the new branch of the industry. 

Market guarantees are to be held to 
200,000 units at any one time, with NHA 
guaranteeing 90 per cent of the value of 
homes built under such contracts, and 
buying them at that figure if the makers 
are unable to sell. Actually, NHA can 
guarantee a market for the output of its 
contracting firms in blocks covering short 
periods, so as to cover a far larger number 
of homes over the period of the program. 

The cost of this plan to the Government 
is officially expected to be small. Still, if a 
big crack in the housing market should 
leave contracting firms loaded with homes 
that they could not sell, it could run the 
cost up to several hundred millions of 
dollars. That would be in addition to the 
$400,000,000 to be spent in direct sub- 
sidies. And still to be added would be 
any loss from the unlimited guarantees 
on the market for building materials. 
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How do you feel a steel companyS pulse? 


The pulse of a business, telling whether 
it is ailing or healthy, is found in its 
records...in the figures that show its 
costs, sales, and profits. 

This is as true for a great steel com- 
pany as it is for a one-man store. In many 
of the country’s foremost businesses, 
modern National Accounting-Bookkeep- 
ing Machines take the vital pulse-figures 
of business with surprising savings in 
money and man-hours. 

The uses for these National accounting 
systems are as broad as accountancy 
itself. For example, one company with 
thousands of salaried employees spread 
through most of the States of the Union, 
set up a centralized system for paying 
all salaried employees using National 
Payroll machines. This not only makes 


possible the speedier and more efficient 
preparation and distribution of its salary 
checks, but also collects and records the 
necessary tax figures. 

Another great concern, which started 
using Nationals for posting customers’ 
accounts in one of its divisions, found the 
system so satisfactory that it has now 
extended its use to all its divisions. 

Such experiences are typical. An ex- 
perienced National representative will be 
glad to show you how your business can 
profit by the right National system. Let 
your own bookkeeping department check 
his recommendations. Then base your 
decision on their advice. There is no 
obligation, of course. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 





CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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EDUCATING A PRESIDENT 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The process of educating our public officials in the 
laws of economics as related to government policy is 
most expensive. 

It is expensive in time, in money, in patience, and 
most of all in national progress. 

In a democracy where the people elect their leaders, 
it is essential that those who essay to rule should 
know the means of achieving and retaining public 
confidence. 

President Truman has just had to reverse himself 
on the matter of price control. He does it grudgingly 
and points the finger of blame at this or that group. He 
still doesn’t understand why his concept of a hold-the- 
line policy against inflation failed. He seems to have 
learned nothing from the experience except that, just 
before an election, it is desirable to meet public clam- 
or and diminish the amount of protest that might rise 
up at the polls. 

Mr. Truman’s plight is due to his inability to 
master the simple fundamentals of the Presidency. 
It requires no college education to be a great Pres- 
ident. Lincoln and Cleveland each proved that point. 
Conversely, long experience in administrative office 
or in political posts does not of itself train for the 
Presidency a man who is unable to grasp the real rea- 
sons which distinguish a statesman from a politician. 

President is trustee of all the people: Mr. Tru- 
man apparently is influenced by the machinations of 
politics. If Chairman Hannegan of the Democratic 

National Committee tells him he can’t be reelected 
unless he plays ball with the CIO-PAC, the President 
goes overboard for the CIO-PAC. If other advisers 
tell him he must be tough with the railroad union 
leaders because they are about to tie up the nation’s 
transportation systems, he places before Congress a 
measure so extreme that no legislation at all gets 
through. 

The President has floundered largely because he 
has never learned the only lesson that is worthwhile in 
government. It is a lesson so simple that one wonders 
why any man who has been elevated to the Pres- 
idency fails to learn it the first day he takes the oath 
of office. 


The lesson is that when a man is President of the 
United States, there has been bestowed upon him the 
duty of serving as a trustee of all the people. He cannot 
be partisan of class or group or bloc. He cannot, above 
all, cater to any group for votes. He must play the 
game fearlessly and fairly, and the first thing he must 
do is to decide that he will never allow second-term 
ambition to influence his judgment. 

Once a President has acquired an independent po- 
sition, he receives the confidence of the people to an 
extraordinary degree. 

Controls must have public support: Let us apply 
the principle to recent experiences. The nation through- 
out the war submitted to all kinds of controls. The 
Presidency was all-powerful. Congress delegated a vast 
amount of authority. But these laws could have been 
and would have been violated by an indifferent or de- 
fiant public opinion. What held everybody in line was a 
common purpose—the winning of the war. 

When hostilities ended, the task of holding the na- 
tion together with a common purpose was immeas- 
urably harder. But it was not impossible of attain- 
ment. It required a man in the White House who 
was bold and courageous, a man willing to sacrifice 
his political future even as many tens of thousands 
of young men had sacrificed more than a mere polit- 
ical future to the greater cause—the preservation of 
democracy and our free system of living as against a 
threat from any source. 

Nothing less than the safety of the American re- 
public is at stake today. In a world still threatened 
with totalitarian aggression, in a nation whose 
strength during the war was its economic solidarity, 
it is even more important in the post-war period that 
this economic strength shall not be dissipated. 

Mr. Truman made his blunder just after V-J Day. 
He yielded to pressure for the release of this or that 
control. Immediately he removed the ceiling on wages 
and allowed for “voluntary” increases. This paved the 
way for a wave of strikes. He failed to promote peace- 
ful settlement of labor disputes through an agency 
such as the National. War Labor Board. Instead 
strikes and mass picketing flourished. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


ther pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
ational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 





Failure to learn primary lesson that President represents all the people 
has been costly to the nation—Public confidence in fairness of 
Administration is the essential factor in any system of controls, 





Plainly taking the side of labor unions and for- 
getting that labor costs can mount and force prices 
upward, Mr. Truman made a speech calling on man- 
agement to absorb these increased costs, take tem- 
porary losses and gamble on paying themselves out 
through increased profits later on when volume of 
sales went up. This was the first revelation that Mr. 
Truman was trying to reconcile political considera- 
tions with the laws of economics. 

Inevitably businessmen strove for the removal of 
price controls. For to put a ceiling on prices while 
allowing labor costs to soar simply wasn’t a square 
deal. Confidence in Mr. Truman’s squareness prompt- 
ly ebbed. Thinking people saw him only as a politician 
in the White House carrying on the witch-hunts of 
his predecessor, who had rarely failed to make busi- 
ness the scapegoat for everything that was happening 
to the economic system and who would surely have 
been defeated in 1940 but for the war issues. 

Sooner or later, the laws of economics force them- 
selves to the top. No system of planned economy can 
succeed outside of a totalitarian state unless the men 
who run the government have the absolute confidence 
of all groups needed to make controls effective. 
A labor government runs Britain today but labor 
leaders there have accepted the policy of retaining all 
wartime controls for five years. They have not insisted 
on partial controls. 

If our nation suffers a serious depression in the near 
future, it will be because of the damage done the eco- 
nomic system by saboteurs in the radical and union 
labor groups who bludgeoned the President politically 
and kept him from applying even-handed justice to 
the economic situation. 

Power of economic groups: Big unionism has 
taken over the Truman Administration just as big busi- 
ness used to rule the Republican Administrations. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. Because misguided busi- 
nesses years ago hired thugs and appointed deputy 
sheriffs to break up strikes does not justify unions in 
hiring thugs and carrying on mass picketing today at 
the gates of strike-bound plants or factories while state 
and city governments, intimidated by the political 


power of unions, look the other way just as 
the cops did when the bootleggers sold their wares. 

Mr. Truman could have maintained price control 
had he dared to retain wage control, had he dared to 
defy all economic groups and gone to the country for 
support. He would have driven Congress into line. 
The rebellion in Congress last spring which emascu- 
lated price control would never have made headway 
had it not been supported by large groups of citizens 
who, exasperated by Washington’s ineptitude, saw in 
the removal of all controls the only alternative to po- 
litical manipulation or the granting of special privi- 
leges to labor union groups by the White House. 

A ‘fair deal’ for everybody: Mr. Truman not 
only could have achieved greatness but he would have 
won renomination and reelection hands down if he 
had allowed principle and a fair deal to guide his 
policies in disregard of every pressure group and every 
selfish interest that sought to swerve him. 

Long before entering the White House, Woodrow 
Wilson wisely wrote with reference to the powers of 
the President of the United States: 

“Let him once win the admiration and con- 
fidence of the country, and no other single force 
can withstand him, no combination of forces will 
easily overpower him. His position takes the 
imagination of the country. He is the representa- 
tive of no constituency, but of the whole people. 
When he speaks in his true character, he speaks 
for no special interest. If he rightly interprets the 
national thought and boldly insists upon it, he is 
irresistible; and the country never feels the zest of 
action so much as when its President is of such 
insight and calibre.” 

To apply this to present-day affairs is merely to 
declare that a President who really represents all the 
people can make any plan or policy work, no matter 
how distasteful to some of the groups affected, pro- 
vided he interprets honestly the word “fair” and seeks 
conscientiously, during the emergency period, to as- 
sure a fair wage for labor, a fair wage for invested 
capital and a fair price for the consumer. What a won- 
derful opportunity missed! 
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HOPE FOR PARTY’S RESURGENCE 


Waiting Attitude to See Effects of Order Changing Meat Situation 


Gloom among leadership 
as polls show big drop 
in Executive's popularity 


President Truman is hoping that the 
changing meat situation will help to 
bolster the standing of himself and the 
Democratic Party with the public. The 
public-opinion polls indicate that the 
Democratic position, as well as the per- 
sonal hold of Mr. Truman upon the peo- 
ple, has been deteriorating rapidly. 

A series of Gallup polls reported: 

The President’s prestige with the vot- 
ers had dropped from a peak at which 
87 per cent looked upon him approvingly 
a few months after he took office, to a 
low point of 32 per cent in late September, 
during the height of the meat crisis. 

If a presidential election were being 
held now, the Republican Party would cap- 
ture 53 per cent of the vote, the Democrats 
only 47 per cent. 

If the congressional elections were 
held now, the Republicans would poll 57 
per cent of the total vote cast; the Demo- 
crats would get only 43 per cent. 

These figures mean that, unless a 
sharp reversal of trend occurs in the last 
10 days of the campaign—such as rarely 
happens—the Democrats are in great dan- 
ger of losing control of both houses of 
Congress in the November election. For 
Mr. Truman, this would mean that he 
could expect even less co-operation from 
Congress than the little that he got in 
the last session. 

Because of the big stack of seats from 
the solidly Democratic South, the Demo- 
crats can keep control of Congress with 
less than a 50 per cent Democratic vote 
across the country. But they do need a 
nation-wide vote that is about 4714 per 
cent Democratic to keep control of the 
House. 

In 1928, the Democrats got 43 per cent 
of the congressional vote—the same as the 
Gallup poll indicates they would get now. 
That year, the Democrats won 164 seats 
in the House, 54 seats short of the 218 
needed for control. In 1930, the Demo- 
crats got 46 per cent of the congressional 
vote, and were just 4 seats short of House 
control. In 1942, they got 48 per cent of 
the vote and held control of the House 
by a margin of 6 seats. 

Democratic statisticians find several 
factors which tend to make the position of 
Mr. Truman’s party look a little less dark 
than the 43 per cent figure would indicate. 
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One is that the Democratic strength in the 
past usually has run about 2 per cent 
higher than the showing of the polls. An- 
other is that such a sharp drop may be 
followed by a rebound. A third is that 
fresh reports from the country indicate 
to them that their position has improved 
slightly. 

None of these factors, however, is re- 
garded as sufficient to give the President 
any good reason to hope that he will have 





congratulated Mr. Byrnes upon a “most 
excellent job.” The Secretary said progress 
had been made toward peace and that he 
hoped the five peace treaties will be com- 
pleted at the meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers which opens in New 
York on November 4. 

Mr. Truman arranged to add his own 
voice to that of the Secretary in trying to 
quell the talk of a new war. He put a 
speech in New York at the opening ses- 


ie 


—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY BYRNES REPORTS ON PEACE PROGRESS 
. Mr. Truman also prepared a message 


a Democratic Congress to work with dur- 
ing the second half of his term. 

Presidential quiet. Mr. Truman, after 
relaxing the price controls on meat and 
expressing the hope that the situation 
would be alleviated, settled into a quiet, 
plodding routine at the White House. For 
weeks, he had fought the rising pressures 
against price controls. Party leaders had 
implored him to take some action to bring 
meat back to the tables before November. 
After taking the only course that seemed 
left to him, the President sat back and 
waited to see what would happen. 

He did not stir from the White House 
when Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
came flying home from Paris, although the 
President sent an immediate invitation for 
the Secretary to visit him. Mr. Truman 


sion of the United Nations Assembly on 
his schedule and began the preparation of 
a message on the progress toward peace. 

Numerous routine chores filled Mr. 
Truman’s time. He posed for a portrait be- 
ing painted by Frank O. Salisbury, the 
British artist. He set up the Presidential 
Research Board to guide and encourage 
the development of scientific knowledge. 
And he received numerous visitors. 

The Supreme Court Justices came to pay 
their annual call. Mr. Truman was listening 
to a World Series game when he heard that 
they were coming. He hurriedly changed 
into cutaway and striped trousers. The 
Justices came in wearing plain business 
suits. Robert H. Jackson was the only 
exception. He wore striped trousers, a 
piped vest and a dark sack coat. 
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Long before retirement age, and especially after 40, 
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become increasingly important... 


guarding against degenerative diseases which strike in 


older years, and preparing for the leisure 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL OF A HAPPY OLD AGE IS GOOD HEALTH 


Periodic medical examinations provide 
the best means for your doctor to detect, 
in their early stages, diseases which may 
cause trouble later in life. 

In addition, these checkups permit the 
doctor to advise you now as to normal, 
healthful living. You can do much to 
prepare for a healthy old age by ob- 
serving good living habits today. 

Further hope for a healthy future 
comes from medical scientists who are 
giving increased attention to the diseases 
of old age, such as cancer, high blood 
pressure, heart disease, and nervous and 
mental disorders. 


Naturally your pattern of living will 
change as you grow older. But to keep 
mentally happy and physically well, start 
planning early for your retirement years. 

Develop a tailor-made plan for living 
suited to your temperament and in- 
terests. This normally should include 
some constructive activity that calls for 
both mental and physical effort to get 
full enjoyment and benefit from your 
leisure hours. 

To help you plan for many happy, 
healthy years, send for a copy of Metro- 
politan’s free leaflet 116-K, “Blueprint 
for Health.” 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
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1 Mapison AVENUE, New York 10, N.Y. 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about old 
age. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitabile for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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LS—The modern method of holding light 
sheet metal in tension in order to utilize 
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Panels are available 
in sizes to meet any 
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From small machine 
enclosure to large 
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Lindsay Structure 
is easy to assemble 
with simple tools. 
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Investigate the advantages of LINDSAY STRUCTURE 


The Lindsay Corporation, 
1728 25th Ave., Melrose Park, Ill., 
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Pre ene Con 
of National Issues 


Decontrol Action 
By Mr. Truman: 
Views of Editors 


In lifting controls from meat prices, 
President Truman is credited by some 
commenting editors with taking the only 
sensible course of action in view of the situ- 
ation. But, regardless of their views as to 
the wisdom of decontrol, the editors gener- 
ally agree that continued control over 
other prices now would be undesirable or 
futile. 

As for the economic consequences of de- 
control, however, there is much less convie- 
tion. While many predict that consumers’ 
sales resistance will keep prices in check, 
others foresee a boom and bust such as 














—Herblock in Washington Post 


RAW MEAT 


that of the 20s, with production retarded 
by strikes for wage increases following 
rises in prices. 

The Boston Traveler (Ind.-Rep.) ex- 
presses the sentiment of a wide segment of 
the press in rejoicing that “free enterprise 
has won its Guadalcanal.” 

On the other hand, the Atlanta Journal 
(Dem.) observes that “the producers have 
won their strike against the American peo- 
ple” and warns of soaring prices and wages 
and “the fearful condition against which 
we have had ample warning since long be- 
fore V-E Day.” 

The President has “surrendered to the 
politicians,” says the Scranton (Pa.) 
Tribune (Rep.), expressing doubt that the 
wage earners will be able to pay for the 
meat made available by decontrol. 

“A Jast wild buying and selling spree,” 
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probably to be followed by a repetition of 
the 1920-21 boom and crash, is predicted 
by the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press-Chron- 
icle (Ind.-Dem.) . 

“There are some humps ahead, but in 
the end the old law of supply and demand 
will function,” believes the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat (Ind.) . It stresses, however, the 
need for high production. 

Condemning the President’s “vacillating 
policy” and his “contributing a new in- 
flationary factor,” the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader (Ind.-Dem.) fears that “in- 
flation may ‘shoot the chutes.’ ” Although 
recognizing that “the consumer . . . has 
the means of self-protection,” this paper 
“would be more hopeful he would employ 
those means if there were not so vast an 
excess of money in circulation.” 

Although it feels that “the return to 
a free market is premature,” the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Post (Ind.) is in favor now 
of speedy abandonment of all price and 
wage controls, arguing that “the mischief 
has already been done” in freeing meat 
and other foods from control. “The risk 
is, of course, great,” this paper admits, 
but it believes that “the chances for a 
speed-up of production .. . will . . . be 
improved by going the whole way” and 
thus ending “producer uncertainties.” 

Speeding up of decontrol generally, the 
New York Times (Ind.) points out, will 
avert the hoarding of other products in 
anticipation of decontrol. “Common sense 
and logic have prevailed at Washington,” 
observes the Times. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.- 
Dem.) foresees “‘a field day” for “specula- 
tive greed,” but concludes that “no one 
can surely say just what the country is in 
for. We are all gazing into a murky 
crystal ball.” 

“Labor will decide,” says the New ¥ork 
Journal of Commerce (Ind.) , “whether the 
country will now repeat the ‘boom and 
bust’ cycle that followed World War I. 
With labor’s co-operation, the new rise in 
prices . . . may soon undergo a gradual 
reversal.” 

“We will work into a balanced economy 
of adequate supplies and endurable prices 
if we work,” the Chicago Daily News 
(Ind.-Rep.) admonishes, “and if we prac- 
tice individually and collectively a great 
deal of self-control.” 

Similarly, the Savannah (Ga.) Morning 
News (Ind.) warns against “a mad 
scramble between business for higher 
prices on the one hand and organized labor 
for higher wages on the other.” 

“There may be more trouble before 
there is less,” the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.) thinks, “but in 
any event the Government is now on the 
only course that has a chance of ultimate 
success—freedom instead of artificial con- 
trol.” This paper points out that “in the 
end high prices will be their own cor- 
rective,” and expresses a hope that “the 
correcting process is not too severe, and 
will not involve a major depression.” 
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...and best served from 
Santa Clara County — population 
center of the Pacific Coast! 


It’s a simple matter of GEOGRAPHY 


There are 12 million better-than-average consumers on the 
Pacific Coast. These people live in an area that extends for 
more than 1500 miles. You can produce in many Pacific Coast 
industrial areas. But few places offer the distribution econ- 
omy of Santa Clara County. 


Population Center— There are 6 million people to the North 


-of Santa Clara County — another 6 million to the South. 


Your distribution center in Santa Clara County will be at the 
population center! That means efficient economical distribu- 
tion. 


Overnight Haul — An overnight haul by truck or train from 
Santa Clara County, reaches outlets serving more than 75% 
of the population of the Pacific Coast. Goods produced one 
day can be in distributors’ hands the next morning — with 
no lost time. And the cost of distribution is reduced in pro- 
portion. 


The same basic principle applies to the 16 million people in 
the 11 Western States. Santa Clara County is centrally lo- 
cated! With competitive selling ahead, it’s worth giving this 
problem some thought. 


It’s just off the press—"The New Pacific 
Coast.” 36 pages. Factual—and free, if 
you write on your business letterhead. 
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OVERWORKED 
TOOLROOMS 


When overworked toolrooms hamper 
production, it’s time to get more South 
Bend Toolroom Lathes. Toolmakers like 
them. They have speed and power for 
full utilization of the capacity of the 
cutting tools. Less effort is required for 
close-tolerance machining because of 
their dependable accuracy. Their versa- 
tility saves time when changing set-ups 
between operations or jobs. Also, prac- 
tical attachments are available which 
simplify special classes of work. These 
are just a few of the ways i.1 which South 
Bend Toolroom Lathes relieve toolroom 
congestion. Write for additional infor- 
mation and a copy of Catalog 100-D. 





S35 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
Lathe Builders Since 1906 


**HOW TO RUN A LATHE” 
128-page comprehensive manual on 
the operation and care of meta! work- 
ing lathes. Contains 365 illustrations. 
Practical handbook for apprentices, 
machinists, shop owners. Postpaid for 

25Sc in U.S. coin or stamps. 
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Should Price Control Be Repealed 
When Congress Meets in January? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion on whether or not price con- 
trols should be removed before expira- 
tion of the law, The United States 
News asked members of Congress, 
agricultural and retail experts, econo- 
mists, and others: 


Should Congress end price controls 
when it returns in January? 


Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Senator Maybank 
(Dem.), S.C.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, 

answers: 

As one of those who voted to decontrol 
meat and one of those who voted to de- 
control things with the exception of rent, 
it will be my purpose to join those in 
favor of abolishing OPA in the quickest 
method possible by concurrent resolution, 
which should be sufficient. The continua- 
tion of OPA and other wartime controls 
in my judgment is doing serjous injury 
to the Government of the U.S. and is 
creating a condition of law violations and 
racketeering which does no one any good. 


Lingan A. Warren 


Ookland, Calif.; President, Safeway Stores, 

Inc., 
answers: 
We definitely believe that price controls 
on food should be terminated without 
delay. An item such as sugar, which is 
genuinely scarce and in which production 
could not be immediately increased be- 
cause of genuine war dislocations, should 
be basically controlled through rationing. 
It has been our experience that under 
peacetime conditions price control involves 
a management of the economy which is im- 
possible of achievement and only results 
in dislocations which reduce production. 


(by telegraph) 


James G. Patton 


Washington, D.C.; President, National 
Farmers Union, 
answers: 


None of the conditions that threaten 
the U.S. with runaway inflation has 
changed since the war ended. The amount 
of liquid capital, the competition for scarce 
goods among consumers, the incentive to 
hold up production for later price rises— 
all of the factors that have brought us 
to the verge of a disastrous boom and 


inevitable later bust are still present. 

I think, therefore, the President should 
call Congress into special session and de- 
mand that it write a real price-control law, 
or that the Administration should restore 
every possible control, roll back prices 
equitably across the board, re-establish 
a wage-price line, and let the country know 
that it will be held. 

Far from giving up now, the country 
should realize that it has been brought 
to the brink of disaster by the greed of 
private interests and the Jack of deter- 
mined leadership in Government, and that 
it cannot afford defeatism. 


Karl Brandt 


Palo Alto, Calif.; Economist and Professor 
of Agricultural Economics, Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, 


answers: 


All opportunities for gradual decontrol 
have been wasted. Continuation of OPA 
fails effectively to control price rise, but 
misallocates productive resources, perpetu- 
ates chronic shortage of essential consumer 
goods and black markets. Further infla- 
tionary trend can be broken only by 
abundant supplies, not by defective par- 
tial controls. Free prices will speed pro- 
duction of scarce goods. Rigid rent ceilings, 
coupled with free prices for real estate 
aggravate the shortage of rented homes. 
Irrespective of increased wage claims, the 
Congress should repeal the entire price- 
control law. The sooner we get through 
the inevitable market-adjustment period 
and culmination of price inflation, the 
sooner we will have rising real wages. 


(by telegraph) 


P.O. Wilson 


Chicago, III.; Manager, National Live Stock 
Producers Association, 
answers: 

We assume that the President’s action 
in ordering decontrol of livestock and 
meats, and his assurance that decontrol 
of other items would be accelerated, makes 
unnecessary any comment from this asso- 
ciation regarding the action which Con- 
gress should take when it reconvenes. 

Our association has repeatedly recom- 
mended to OPA and other governmental 
agencies that the best weapon this country 
has against inflation is maximum produc- 
tion. We have pointed out on numerous 
occasions that complicated control direc- 
tives of OPA affecting livestock and meat 
were retarding production and, for this 
reason, should be abandoned. 

The President’s action comes late and 
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has some tinge of political expediency. 
We nevertheless feel that he has made 
a sound decision and we are urging that 
the wheels of production be stepped up 
just as rapidly as possible in order that 
meat can again be returned to the butcher 
shops of this country. Naturally, there 
will be some lag, as production, especially 
feeding operations, have reached a low 
ebb, and consumers must recognize that 
until production can be stepped up and 
livestock finished for the market, we will 
be confronted with erratic markets and 
high prices. We are hopeful this period 
will be one of short duration. 


Harvey A. Baum 


New York, N. Y.; Vice President, Atlantic 
Commission Co., Inc., 


answers: 
Yes, except rents. 


F, W. Hoffman 


Chicago, Ill.; President, The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., 
answers: 

In my opinion it would be desirable for 
Congress to end price controls when it 
returns in January; otherwise it will take 
the Administration several months to ac- 
complish the relinquishing of such controls 
which will not be helpful to our economy. 
I have in mind the way the Administra- 
tion handled meat controls. Despite advice 
from all segments of the meat industry, 
from the producers down to the retailers, 
that controls would not work after the 
war, and despite the Administration’s own 
lack of success in making them work even 
during the latter part of the war, they 
continued with an on-again, off-again 
policy which was far from helpful to the 
meat industry and our economy. 


R. M. Kiefer 


Chicago, Ill.; Secretary-Manager, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, 


answers: 


It seems highly desirable that Congress 
end price controls in view of the fact that 
free prices have historically, in this coun- 
try, kept production and consumption in 
proper relationship, and have kept goods 
moving through the legitimate channels 
of trade. Government control is failing in 
all of these things. Production is far below 
potential consumption and actual demand, 
especially in food products, and the illegiti- 
mate channels of trade are receiving a 
large percentage of the available supply. 
Thus, actually we have neither low prices 
nor sufficient supply. Because an adequate 
diet is the basis of a healthy nation, it is 
urgent that measures be taken promptly 
to allow a free market to take over where 
Government control has been unsuccessful. 
It will stimulate production, speed distri- 
bution, and after a brief readjustment 
Period, regulate price. 
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HYATT...QUIET 


The smooth, quiet, seemingly effortless flight of a gull has 
always intrigued the minds of men. 

So, too, have men sought the solution to the smooth, quiet, 
operation of machines and equipment in transportation, in- 
dustry and agriculture. Hyatt Roller Bearings are continually 
helping to solve this problem in many fields. 

Past experience is not an infallible guide for the future— 
but Hyatt’s past experience in making quality bearings for 
over fifty years augers well for satisfactory performance if you 
lay Hyatt Roller Bearings into your new designs or any of 
your redesign projects. 

Friction goes out when Hyatts go in. Hyatt Bearings Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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DILEMMA FOR AFL-CIO PLANNERS 


Rank-and-File Pressure for Higher Pay Despite Recession Prospect 


Hopes of some groups to 
get wage rises before 
expected decline sets in 


Government action in speeding up the 
removal of price and wage controls now 
is forcing labor unions to re-examine their 
strategy on wage demands. Higher prices 
of food and other cost-of-living items are 
increasing the pressure from union mem- 
bers for a reopening of wage contracts. 
At the same time, union leaders are faced 
with the prospect of an early business 
recession that may test their ability to 
hold wages at present levels. 

The trend toward a second round of 
wage demands, where contracts permit, 
already has started. A few unions already 
have won second-round increases. Others 
have filed, or are preparing to file, new 
demands. Contracts in many major in- 
dustries do not expire until next year, at 
which time business earnings may have 
started on a decline that will convince 
unions that further increases are out of 
the question. As a result, labor leaders are 
faced with a dilemma in mapping plans 
for the future. 

Recession prospects, however, are not 
to stop the CIO United Auto Workers 
from demanding a new wage increase from 
the Chrysler Corp. Wage negotiations be- 
tween Chrysler and the union have been 
reopened and the union is demanding a 
raise in the form of an “intermediate ad- 
justment.” Walter Reuther, president of 
the UAW, figures that the Chrysler work- 
ers should receive a second-round raise of 
more than 20 cents an hour. Such a raise 
would be designed to compensate workers 
for increased living costs that the union 
claims have not been absorbed in increases 
granted since January 1941. 

The Chrysler demands are not neces- 
sarily a pattern for the automobile indus- 
try, nor are they likely to interfere with 
any demands that other CIO unions may 
have in mind. They do indicate, however, 
that at least one big local union is not 
going to sit back and wait for a depression, 
without making a bid for a pay boost 
while prices are still high. 

The Chrysler negotiations can be ex- 
pected to continue for many weeks, with 
the company resisting strongly the de- 
mand for an increase. The company is on 
record as believing a second increase is not 
warranted now. Chrysler granted a raise of 
181% cents an hour last spring. 

Unions other than Chrysler are hoping 
to win increases before the expected busi- 
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ness decline takes place. Still others are 
moving cautiously, with an eye to price 
trends in the next few months. They 
are aware that a period of rather wide- 
spread unemployment, if it comes next 
year, will find them fighting to hold what 
they already have won and will rule out 
hope of still further raises. 
Second-round increases already 
granted have been isolated. They by no 
means indicate a trend in that direction, 
but they show that a general upturn in 
prices, following an end of price controls, 
would bring further demands for higher 





who has been trying to hold wages at 
present levels. 

Wage tests in basic manufacturing 
industries are the ones that will set the 
pattern for union demands in the months 
ahead. 

In meat. Renewed activity in the meat- 
packing plants, which accompanied the 
lifting of price controls, is expected to 
cause CIO and AFL unions to speed up 
their negotiations for wage increases and 
a guaranteed annual wage. Negotiations 
have been dragging along for weeks. 

In rubber. A policy committee of the 





—Harris & Ewing 


RECONVERSION DIRECTOR STEELMAN 
e. the second round is still in doubt 


wages. Second increases granted since the 
termination of the war include the follow- 
ing: 

Air-line mechanics employed by the 
Northwest Airlines and affiliated with 
the AFL Machinists’ Union recently 
won an increase of 16.8 cents an hour. 
This raised them 36.8 cents an hour since 
January. 

Clothing workers have just received an 
increase of $5 a week in the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry. These workers, members 
of the CIO Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, were raised from 20 to 31 per 
cent last December. 

Workers in other industries have re- 
ceived second-round increases, raising them 
25 and 30 cents an hour since the war. 
None of these increases, however, were 
important enough to cause concern to 
Reconversion Director John R. Steelman, 


CIO United Rubber Workers is to draft 
new wage demands October 27 and 28. 
Contracts permit reopening when economic 
conditions warrant the move. 

In steel. CIO Steelworkers are to begin 
formulating a list of contract demands for 
the entire steel industry within the next 
few weeks. CIO President Philip Murray, 
who heads the steel union, has stated that 
he will abide by contracts which do not ex- 
pire until February 15. Demands are ex- 
pected to include a wage increase, health 
and welfare fund, guaranteed annual wage 
and travel-time pay within steel mills. Ne- 
gotiations will begin weeks before the con- 
tract deadline. 

In coal. John L. Lewis is biding his time 
on new wage demands. The United Mine 
Workers’ contract with the hard-coal in- 
dustry permits reopening at any time. Mr. 
Lewis has told the soft-coal industry it 
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Formula for Industrial Success 


Here’s a formula it will pay you to examine. 


It will open the door to exciting new oppor- 
tunities for your industry. 


And it’s a proved formula. Already, thou- 
sands of industries of all kinds... . old and new 
... have used it with great success. Go up and 
down the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System 
that “Serves the South” and you'll see this 
formula for success hard at work. You'll see in- 
dustries prospering, expanding, facing the future 
with confidence, and making mighty plans. 





Soon these thriving industries will be joined 
by a host of others. That’s because farsighted 
industrialists everywhere are examining the 
formula . . . discovering the opportunities it 
offers ... and realizing the potent power it has 
for greater growth and prosperity. 


What is this magic formula? It can be ex- 
pressed in just four words... “Look Ahead — 


Look South!” 
SrmneT FE. Romer 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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must sign an industry-wide agreement, but 
he has not revealed his demands. The Gov- 
ernment has been holding the soft-coal 
mines until the operators and Mr. Lewis 
agree. 

In oil, A health and welfare fund, as 
well as wage increases, apparently will be 
demanded by the CIO Oil Workers, who 
shortly are to move for reopening of con- 
tracts with many of the major oil produ- 
cers. The union is preparing to draft its 
demands. 

In nonferrous metals. Officials of the 
CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers were 
threatening to reopen wage contracts with 
copper, lead and zine companies. Although 
the agreements run until next year, the 
union argued Administration action on 
price controls set aside the termination 
dates of the agreements. There was some 
doubt, however, as to how far these threats 
would be carried. 

In trucking. New wage demands are be- 
ing filed against numerous trucking firms 
and associations by the AFL Teamsters 
Union. 

These are some of the key wage situa- 
tions. The exact amount of increase to be 
demanded in many of these cases. will 
be determined later, after the CIO formu- 
lates an over-all policy. 

Unions are priming themselves with 
issues other than wages, if economic con- 
ditions make it impossible to obtain higher 
hourly rates. Guaranteed-annual-wage 
plans and health-and-welfare funds, which, 
in reality, are indirect wage increases, will 
be proposed. The decision as to how much 
stress to place upon these issues will be 
made after the unions have had a chance 
to see what happens to prices in the next 
few weeks. The stalling that now is going 
on in drafting new demands is traceable 
largely to the price question mark. 





—Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE TAYLOR 
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C/O strategy is to be drafted at the 
organization’s convention, which opens 
November 18 in Atlantic City. Several CIO 
affiliates, however, such as the Auto 
Workers, who had filed notices to reopen 
their wage contracts in some firms, were 
forced to start negotiations before the 
general CIO program was completed. The 
original CIO strategy was to have the 
steelworkers lead off in the next round of 
wage negotiations and fix a new national 
pattern. With the changes in stabilization 
controls, however, union members now are 
pressing their leaders to speed up the filing 
of wage demands. 

AFL strategy also may be revised be- 
cause of demands from the rank and file. 
Official policy, as laid down unanimously 
at the AFL convention in Chicago, was to 
seek wage increases when they were war- 
ranted by increased output per man-hour 
and when the employer had the “ability 
to pay.” Many AFL unions can be ex- 
pected to ignore these factors, however, 
in a rush to file wage demands. The top 
AFL leaders may advise their affiliates on 





<"* 


—Harris & Ewing 
T. -€. \GASHEN 
. -- decontrol wages, prices... 


policy, but the local unions are not bound 
by the advice. 

The outlook, then, is uncertain. Busi- 
ness conditions becloud the picture. Many 
unions will try to get what they can while 
they think the getting is still good. Others 
will shy away from asking big increases, 
knowing that workers who went on strike 
for their first postwar increases will not in 
all cases be willing to strike so soon again 
for second increases. Leaders will be less 
eager to encourage strikes if jobs become 
scarce and unemployment returns. One 
thing is certain, however, and that is that 
resistance of most employers to any sizable 
increases will be stiffer this time than it 


was when first-round increases were 


granted. Business prospects for 1947 are 
too uncertain for them to be passing out 
any new big increases. 





Pressure for Ending 
Of Wage Stabilization 


An early end of wage stabilization as it 
has been practiced in recent months be- 
came a foregone conclusion when President 
Truman decided last week to lift price 
controls on meat. There remained, how- 
ever, certain functions of the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board that officials were not ready 
to abandon immediately. These functions 
included the following: 

Wage decreases needed to be con- 
trolled. Stabilization rules prohibit em- 
ployers from reducing wages without Goy- 
ernment approval. The duty of guarding 
against wage cuts was assigned to the 
National Wage Stabilization Board after 
the War Labor Board was disbanded at 
the end of 1945. 

Approval or disapproval of labor 
contracts worked out by the Government 
while operating seized properties is re- 
quired. This function was assigned to the 
War Labor Board by the War Labor 
Disputes Act, and was inherited by the 
Wage Stabilization Board when WLB ex- 
pired. While the Government virtually has 
abandoned seizure as a way to settle strikes, 
it stillis in possession of the soft-coal mines. 

Enforcement cases under jurisdiction 
of the Wage Stabilization Board remain to ~ 
be cleaned up. These are cases brought 
against employers who increased wages 
without Board approval when such prior 
approval was required for all increases. 

These functions do not require the serv- 
ices of a wage-stabilization board of the 
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OU take for granted the morning 

milk on your doorstep. But delivery 
on schedule requires the constant 
dependable operation of thousands of 
trucks. 
The Auto-Lite electrical equipment on 
many of these trucks has proved so 
dependable in action that often owners 
and drivers, through a lifetime of use, 


are actually unaware of its existence. 


This “taken for granted” service is 
one reason why the majority of 
America’s car makers specify 
Auto-Lite units as original factory 
equipment for the cars they build. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


: Spark Plugs » Batteries ° Ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable « Instruments * Sealed Beam Units 








Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow - Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., 
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‘Ved te Flavour 


For 116 years the unchanging fine flavour of 
Teacher’s has made it the preferred Scotch Whisky 


whenever enjoyment depends on having the finest. 


TEACHER’S 
iY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 





New York 3, N.Y. + Importers since 1794 
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type now operating—made up as it is of 
representatives of industry, labor and the 
public. They can be transferred to a single 
administrator or to a board of all-public 
members. 

Strong pressure for early abandonment of 
wage and price controls came last week 
from the advisory board of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. This 
board is composed of representatives of 
industry, labor and the public. It recom- 
mended to President Truman that wages 
and prices be decontrolled as soon as “com- 
patible with our national security.” 

Advisory members who took an active 
part in the meeting that produced the 
recommendation included Chairman George 
W. Taylor; Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America; and T. C. Cashen, of the Rail- 
way Switchmen’s Union. Representatives 
of the AFL and CIO were not present at 
the meeting. 

Back of the Board’s recommendation 
were these factors: 

Wage controls have been closely linked 
with price controls. Government approval 
of wage increases was not required except 
where employers desired to use the wage 
rises as the basis for compensating price 
increases. Industries released from price 
control were also free of wage controls. 

Decontrol of meat was viewed as a 
signal for the decontrol of many other 
products, and the advisory board reasoned 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to control wages in some industries while 
a large segment of related industries was 
not subject to control. 





Plans for Creation 
Of Mediation Board 


A new conference of labor and manage- 
ment representatives is being considered 
by some Government officials. These offi- 
cials believe that the Government should 
try to improve its mediation machinery to 
settle labor disputes on an individual basis, 
instead of trying to fix a new national wage 
pattern. 

Objectives of such a labor-manage- 
ment conference would be more limited 
than the aims of a similar meeting held 
shortly after the end of the war. The first 
meeting failed to agree on most of the is- 
sues discussed. 

Officials who are discussing the possibil- 
ity of a second conference are thinking 
along these lines: 

An agreement should be sought at such 
a conference on the general principle of 
establishing new mediation machinery to 
handle labor-management disputes. No at: 
tempt would be made to cbtain a no-strike 
pledge or to define any wage formula. 

A mediation board might be created 
by agreement of the conference. One idea 
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If he’s partial to lollypops, Corona-Coronas or 
high-proof Moose Milk, lay in a supply and call 
him in for a confidential quiz. For he knows 
facts about the markets of America, and how to 
cultivate the richest of them. . .the farm market. 
Facts you need to know. 


So break out the lollypops and get your Adver- 
tising Manager to talk. You'll learn some things 
you may not know. Such as the fact that farmers 
made money hand-over-fist during the war, and 
still are making it. That these farm folks have 
a terrific list of still unsatisfied needs — in the way 
of manufactured, branded, advertised products. 


Ask especially about 7c Golden Crescent 


Your A.M. can tell you that here—in the pros- 








OHIO FARMER e MICHIGAN FARMER 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 


The Golden Crescent 


DOES YOUR ADVERTISING MANAGER unt aly pops ? 
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perous states of Michigan, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania—lies one of the most profitable sections 
of the great farm market, where the farms lie 
close to many marketing centers in which farmers 
sell crops and buy manufactured goods. 


Tue Golden Crescent —a ready-to-buy market 
of three million prospects—is a fertile field for 
sales effort also because it is so compact—and 
because you need only three magazines... 
MICHIGAN FARMER, OHIO FARMER and 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER ... to cover two- 
thirds of all these farm families. 


It’s important facts like these that your Adver- 
tising Manager knows. So treat him as a pet, 
but be sure he gives you the inside story on 


The Golden Crescent { 


“Your distribution may be national, but your selling is always LOCAL” 


Copyright 1946, Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc. 
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On edge? Sure... 


the steel is... but not the employees. Men work with 
confidence, knowing that the Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Sling, fitted with tight-gripping fingers, holds its vertical 
load securely. To carry steel plate horizontally or to 
cradle an entire bundle of sheets, rods or structural shapes 
would be just as simple with other patented 
| Yellow Strand Braided Slings. 


+ Let these flexible slings convert your slippery 
or awkward lifts into routine jobs. And for like manageability 
in running ropes, equip with Preformed Yellow Strand. 
The economy of limber, kink-resistant ropes and 
slings shows up in smoother operations, greater output, 
longer wear. Remember the high-visibility Yellow Strand: 
a safeguard and guide to bonus production. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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is that the unions and employers might 
agree on the general principle that a board 
should be established to assist in settling 
disputes before they reach the strike stage, 
This board would suggest solutions to the 
parties, but would not force a decision, this 
being left to collective bargaining. 

Voluntary arbitration, however, might 
be offered by the board in cases where 
mediation failed. The labor-management 
conference delegates would be asked to 
agree that such a board should be avail- 
able for arbitration, but no attempt would 
be made to pledge them in advance to use 
the machinery in every dispute. The en- 
tire program would be based on voluntary 
participation on the part of industry and 
labor. 

Public pressure for settlement of labor 
disputes through peaceful means, rather 
than through strike action, would be the 
only enforcement medium such a_ board 
would have, under the proposal. Officials 
believe, however, that, in many cases, 
unions and employers who were deadlocked 
over contract issues would agree to submit 
their disputes to such a board for arbi- 
tration as a means of avoiding a long and 
costly strike. Many employers and unions 
have accepted arbitration of grievances 
arising under their contracts, although both 
management and labor resisted this method 
only a few vears ago. If the means to ar- 
bitrate the larger contract issues is made 
available, these officials believe, more 
strikes will be averted in the renewal of 
agreements. 

Fate of these proposals, however, is to 
depend largely upon whether labor leaders’ 
resistance can be broken down. Some sup- 
port for a conference now is expected from 
industry representatives, but the labor 
leaders are hesitating. CIO officials still 
worry about what John L. Lewis might 
do in raiding their unions. Some of them 
fear that if they supported a proposal for 
a new mediation board, Mr. Lewis would 
gain strength in CIO unions by advocating 
strike action. The AFL officially is opposed 
to intervention of the Government in any 
way, even in a limited form of mediation 
and voluntary arbitration. 

Alternatives that face labor and in- 
dustry in the event they oppose this medi- 
ation idea may later bring them around 
to the idea of a conference. Demand for 
a law to restrict activities of labor unions 
is expected to be greater next year in 
Congress than it was during the current 
session. The unions might decide to co- 
operate on a limited form of mediation 
rather than face a mandatory cooling-off 
period and other restrictions against 
strikes. 

The proposal of a new labor-manage- 
ment conference probably will be debated 
behind the scenes for some time to come. 
Support for the idea appears to be grow- 
ing, but it is by no means certain that such 
a conference will be called. 
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You feel it. . . the moment you lay 
hands on a new Underwood. 


Your fingers will dance across the 
keyboard in a fast, feather-light 
thythm that gives you a delightful, 
exciting sense of typing freedom. 


That’s Rhythm Touch... the touch 


you'll like so much! 


Rhythm Touch . . . a new typing con- 
cept, exclusive with Underwood. 
Where speed seems effortless! Where 
every key responds eagerly, instantly! 
Where your fingers swing naturally 
into a typing rhythm... . on the better 
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. on the accurate, 


balanced keys . 


smooth-running mechanism! 


Rhythm Touch. . 


dition to the many Underwood fea- 


. a wonderful ad- 


tures you’ve always enjoyed. You'll 
do more work... better work ... with 


less fatigue. 


Try it...and give your fingers a treat! 
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Special Report 


Factionalism, false rumors 

and violence as means of 

disrupting opposition forces 
Infiltration by Communists is a problem 

of growing concern to top leaders in the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Communist groups, by one means or an- 


other, are gaining control in an increasing 


number of local unions. They dominate 
a few national unions and are seeking 
aggressively to extend their sway. 

In many unions, a relatively few Com- 
munists have been able to gain control of 
the organization. Anti-Communist union 
groups, for example, contend that Com- 
munists now have gained control of Local 
No. 600 of the United Auto Workers at 
the Ford Motor Company’s River Rouge 
plant, although officials of the local deny 
this. The union is described as the world’s 
largest local. It has had as many as 80,000 
members. Henry Ford II, president of the 








= extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


COMMUNIST TACTICS IN UNIONS 


Disciplined Operations That Lead to Control of Local Organizations 


company, recently wrote to Philip Murray, 
CIO president, calling attention to “sub- 
versive” elements, which, he said, had 
sponsored a wildcat strike in the River 
Rouge plant. 

A glance below the surface illustrates 
what is going on inside some unions. The 
tactics used by groups that are described 
by their opponents as Communist-con- 
trolled have some resemblance to tactics 
used by Russian representatives at inter- 
national conferences. There are the same 
stalling tactics, when stalling helps, the use 
of careful rehearsals, the strict adherence 
to a fixed line of policy from which there 
is no deviation by individuals, the same 
disciplined operation. 

Investigation of techniques and methods 
utilized by Communists to gain union 
control shows that these techniques and 
methods are uniform in union after union. 
Here is outlined the way the infiltration 
process operates in a typical industrial 
plant: 


FORD WORKERS 


A party “cell’’ is formed first. This 
“cell” is outwardly known as a plant club, 
but in reality it is made up of Commu- 
nists who meet regularly to get the “party 
line” and receive instructions on strategy. 
The goal is to get control of the local 
union. Strategy is dictated by State and 
national party leaders and is followed to 
the letter by the party members who make 
up the “cell.” 

Worming into union affairs usually is 


*begun at meetings of union factions. If 


there is no factionalism in the union, the 
Communists will set out to create it. False 
issues are raised and rumors spread about 
union officers or candidates for office. The 
process of disruption is begun. At caucuses 
of these factions, the Communists practice 
the strategy they have learned in the party 
“cells.” Because they are tightly organized, 
they are able to work in unison, whereas 
other members of the faction are unor- 
ganized. Before long, the Communists gain 
control of the faction and soon are able 





«+. some union tactics resemble those used by Russia at international conferences 
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WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


Walkways of heavy gauge “one piece” 
Wheeling Expanded Metal are easy to 
design and erect, offer unusually sure 
footing, allow rain, snow and light to 
pass through. 


Lighter gauges make excellent stair 
= treads, ventilating partitions and cages, 
ae machine guards, window guards, paint 
racks, sanitary shelves, lockers. Light, 
rigid, strong, it permits ventilation and 
vision, makes a workmanlike efficient 
job. Many standard fittings available. 
Write for information. 






Use it to improve products you 


| manufacture. 
| 


Use it in your plant for guards, enclo- 
sures, bins, baskets. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY + WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


OTHER USEFUL WHEELING PRODUCTS : 
Heavy Pails Roller Cans Oily Waste Cans « Concrete Reinforcement Metal Lath «Steel Floor and Roof Deek 
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to enter, foreign business. 
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business transactions, 

liaison with the home office, 
and the foreign approach 

to technical and financial 


Matters. ¥ 4.00 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The directors of American-Marietta Com- 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 per share on their Preferred Stock 
and $1.00 per share on the Class ‘‘A’’ Com- 
mon Stock payable November 1, 1946 to 
holders of record as of October 21, 1946. 
GROVER M. HERMANN 
President 
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Special Report 





to get unsuspecting non-Communists to 
“front” for them as candidates for office 
in the local union. 

Controlling the union. Once a faction 
is dominated, the Communists set their 
sights on controlling the local union itself. 
This is accomplished in many ways. 

Candidates for office are backed and 
every effort is made to elect them. In the 
typical case selected, the candidate for the 
union presidency is a man of little educa- 
tion who finds it hard to write speeches. 
The Communists are ready to do this for 
him. In addition, they provide him with a 
campaign platform. This platform, or “pro- 
gram,” will include the usual trade-union 
ideas, but also will contain a generous 
sprinkling of party line issues. 

The candidate runs on the issues pro- 
vided for him by the Communists and 
wins. He then leans heavily on the Com- 
munists for advice in running the union 
and soon becomes a “stooge,” or front, 
for Communist ideas and propaganda in 
which he himself may not believe. 

Once in control of a union’s officers, the 
Communists are skilled at keeping the 
rank-and-file union members in line. They 
use delaying tactics to defeat issues they 
oppose, even though the non-Communists 
in the union far outnumber the party 
members. In one instance, Communists 
managed to delay an election until after 
most members, opposed to their candidate, 
had left the meeting. Hours later, when 
the meeting adjourned, the attendance 
had dropped from 1,000 to 160, and the 
left-wing candidate won. The Communists, 
being disciplined, stayed to the end. 

Control of the union newspaper pro- 
vides the Communists with a valuable 
propaganda organ. They use it to publi- 
cize left-wing leaders of the local and 
national union. In a local union as large 
as the Ford Rouge local, for example, the 
paper provides a contact between officers 
and members. Most of the union business 
is conducted by a council of delegates 
from divisions of the plant. Council actions 
are reported in the paper, and the paper 
is able to promote the program of the 
group that controls it. 

Circulating rumors that will discredit 
opponents enables Communists to gain 
support for their faction. Communists in 
one local are accused of having spread two 
sets of rumors about their opponents. They 
told Catholic workers that the opposition 
was controlled by members of the Masonic 
order, and told non-Catholics that the op- 
position group was dominated by Catholics. 
Playing upon racial prejudices also is 
common practice. 

After gaining control of a union, and 
in the process of gaining control, the 
Communists work at cross purposes with 
non-Communist leaders of the local and 
national organization. They foment “wild- 
cat” strikes, advocate unreasonable de- 


tte, 


mands, and beat the drums for pro-Sovig 
causes. Trouble and violence are the 
stock in trade. Their militancy often gain, 
them support among the rank-and-fk 


because they are willing to spend houng 
on picket lines and perform any of thf 
disagreeable jobs that go with conducting} 


a strike. 

Once in control in the typical loc 
union, they are always at loggerhead 
with non-Communist officers of the inte. 
national union. Because they favor vio. 
lence and discord, they refuse to co-operate 
with leaders who prefer to settle dispute 
without strikes. The Communists usually 
can be found on the side of striking, al. 
though, during the war, when strikes 
meant a loss of help to Russia, they were 
violently opposed to them. 

Control of union funds is more coveted 
than presidency of a local. With a Com. 





munist or fellow-traveler in charge of the 
treasury, the Communists are able to 
siphon off money to Communist-front or. 


ganizations and to cut off appropriations | 


to divisions of the union that are not 
co-operative. 

When officers of a union are Communist- 
controlled, it then becomes easy to hold 
down the anti-Communist forces. Meet- 
ings can be stalled for hours, until the 
opposition members leave in disgust. 
Presiding officers at union meetings can 
refuse to recognize anybody but Commu- 
nist sympathizers. Debate can be choked 
off. Communist-favored motions can be 
jammed through meetings. 

The motivation of a Communist-doni- 
nated local usually can be detected by the 
type of business transacted. Since Com- 
munists are more intent upon fostering 
discontent among workers than in improv- 
ing their living standards, they are con- 
stantly on the side of Russia in any dispute 
with the U.S. Resolutions favoring Soviet 
policy often are given as much attention 
as trade-union matters, or more. One big 
local, for example, recently pushed through 
a resolution condemning the U.S. for not 
living up to the Potsdam Agreement. It 
also donated $6,000 to Yugoslav relief 
organization, over the protests of non- 
Communists who demanded that the relief 
organization be investigated because it 


was not approved by the national CI0. } 


Communists are more bold than they 
once were in recruiting party members, 
but they continue to work stealthily and 
secretly inside the unions. Recent efforts 
to purge them from control of certain C10 
unions have not been successful. Once in 
power, they seem to be able to continue 
in power. Resentment against them, how- 
ever, is running high in a number of unions, 
and the campaign to lessen their grip 
the CIO is continuing. If it is to be succes 
ful, experience shows that it will require 
greater concentration than CIO leaders 
have yet given it. 
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THE NEW ORDER 


A new series of steam locomotives is being con- 
structed in which the usual order is being reversed 
—the coal tender coming first—then the driver’s 
cab—the boiler—and finally the water supply. This 
design gives the engineer better protection and 
visibility. Continually we are finding ways to do 
things better—getting away from the conventional. 
This is particularly true in the field of metals, where 


IN LOCOMOTIVES 


the light alloys—aluminum and magnesium—not 
only are replacing heavier metals, but are being 
used in substitution for other types of materials to 
give better service. If your product uses—or could 
use—aluminum or magnesium to decrease its 
weight, with no loss of strength—or to increase its 
eye and sales appeal—Bohn engineers would like 
to discuss the problem with you. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS ee GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING— DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Designers and | 


BRASS *— AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 











THE LEADER TO 
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-~THE LEADER AT HOME 


Swiftly your Constellation rides to the East, 
swiftly above the Atlantic arc and sun path, cleav- 
ing the meridians, racing the westerlies, raising 
the cliffs and greens and majesty of England. 
Choose Constellation flights to other world cap- 
itals and within the United States. GREATER SPEED 
—fastest transport in service. GREATER COMFORT % “ 
with the high-flying smoothness of the exclusive UP 





Normalair cabin. GREATER SAFETY—more surplus 





power than any other transport. See your travel 
agent or leading airline. Make certain your ticket 
reads Constellation—there is only one leader. 











Illustration: 





The Constellation enters 
the “Race Against Time” as 








the Chariot of Boadicea continues 
to challenge London’s famed 
Big Ben. Water color by 


Noel Quinn. 








WORLD LEADER IN SPELD, COMI ORT, SAFLEIV 
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ABOUT FREE SCHOOLING FOR AMERICANS ABROAD 


Thousands of American students are 
going to be given a chance to study abroad 
with expenses paid. The State Department 
is now working on agreements with more 
than 20 foreign governments to put this 
new program into effect. Under a law 
recently passed by Congress, the education 
of these students and the transportation 
of some foreign students to the U.S. will 
be financed by foreign currencies and 
credits obtained by the sale of American 
surplus property abroad. No appropriation 
by Congress is required. 

“This is a long-range program which 
may last for 25 years. Some estimates are 
that as many as 100,000 American men 
and women will be aided in their studies 
under the plan. Full details are yet to be 
worked out. But many questions can be 
answered now on what is to be offered, 
and who can qualify for grants to carry 
on their studies in other countries. 


What is offered U.S. students? 
, American students who qualify can carry 
on regular studies in foreign colleges and 
universities or engage in research. This 
. might involve enrollment in schools for 
undergraduate or graduate instruction, or 
studies in medicine or other professions. 
It can cover such things as archeological 
research in Egypt and the study of Jan- 
guages in China and Europe. In addition, 
American professors and lecturers can 
obtain financial backing for trips abroad. 


~~ 


What will payments cover? 

Payments can cover traveling expenses, 
tuition, living costs and other items in- 
volved in the educational activities. All 
payments, however, are to be made in 
foreign currencies. That is, no U.S. dollars 
will be given to the students. Thus, trans- 
portation from the United States will be 
j paid only when this can be arranged in 

foreign currencies. 


How much does a student get? 

There is no set amount. It will vary from 
country to country, according to~ the 
cost of living and the cost of the studies 
or research. In addition, the actual needs 
of the students will be considered. One 
with a private income usually will get less 
than another who has no income at all. 
Th some cases, married men will be able 
to get additional grants for traveling and 
living expenses of their families. 








Are applications being received now? 
No. Negotiations are under way with many 
countries for agreements. These agree- 
ments wil] involve setting up foundations 
and funds, derived from the sale of U.S. 
War-surplus property abroad, and arrange- 
ments for administering these funds on a 
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nonpolitical basis. The actual processing of 
applications is not expected to begin for 
several months. (Interested persons, how- 
ever, may send requests for later informa- 
tion on applications and such matters to 
the Student and Trainee Branch, Division 
of International Exchange of Persons, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D. C.) 
On what basis will selections be 
made? 

Consideration will be given to such matters 
as educational attainment and background. 
No competitive examinations are contem- 
plated. But application forms will require 
a complete educational history of the ap- 
plicant, with names of persons who will be 
asked about the student’s character, abil- 
ity and accomplishments. In addition, 
there often will be personal interviews. 
Candidates may be limited to students 
who have completed two years of college 
work or its equivalent. 


Who makes the final selections? 

Complete machinery for this is yet to be 
set up. But there will be a series of regional 
boards to screen out applicants. Each 
board will be given a quota of selections, 
to assure geographical distribution of 
grants. There also will be a Board of 





Jointly Owned Savings Bonds 


A large number of inquiries has fol- 
lowed a statement about U.S. savings 
bonds made on this page in the October 
11 issue of The United States News. The 
statement was: “When a Series E bond 
is held jointly by two persons, it does 
not have to be listed in the estate of the 
co-owner who dies first.” 

That statement did not relate to the 
exemption or lack of.exemption of such 
bonds from estate or inheritance tax- 
ation. The Treasury advises that the 
statement is literally correct. It refers to 
the fact that, under Treasury regula- 
tions, surviving beneficiaries and co- 
owners are sole and absolute owners of 
savings bonds. This does not mean, 
however, that the bonds do not have to 
be included, for tax purposes, in the 
gross estate of the first co-owner to die. 

As to the federal estate tax liability 
with respect to bonds held jointly by 
two persons as co-owners, the Treasury 
says this: “The amount includible in the 
gross estate of the first co-owner to die 
(if the bonds were not previously re- 
deemed) is the full redemption value of 
the bonds less such part thereof as is 
proportionate to the amount of the 
purchase price furnished by the survivor 
and never acquired from the decedent 
for less than an adequate and full con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth.” 
Also, where a savings bond is acquired 
by co-owners by gift, only one-half of its 
value is includible in the estate of the 
first to die. 











Foreign Scholarships, appointed by the 
President. This will consist of 10 members 
representing educational, cultural, stu- 
dents’ and veterans’ groups, the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Veterans’ 
Administration. Members will serve with- 
out pay. 


Will veterans be given preference? 

Yes. The law requires that preference be 
given to veterans of both World War I 
and World War IT. Thus, where other 
qualifications are about the same, a vet- 
eran is supposed to be selected. Further- 
more, a veteran of World War II can 
draw both a GI Bill educational allowance 
and this grant. He can use up his GI Bill 
allowance and then apply for study abroad 
under this new program. Or he can draw 
both allowances at the same time. But, 
if he is studying under the GI program, 
his grant under the foreign-study program 
is likely to be lower than otherwise, to 
offset the amount being received under 


the GI Bill. 


Can a student choose his school 


abroad? 
He can express a preference, and this will 
be given consideration. But he may not 
always get his choice, because of crowded 
conditions and other reasons. Students 
under this program will be sent only to 
countries that have reached agreements 
with the U.S. This involves only countries 
where American surplus supplies are avail- 
able for sale, which means about 42 coun- 
tries in all. The former enemy country of 
Italy is among those considered for agree- 
ments. Later, American students also are 
expected to be sent to Germany and Japan. 


How long will foreign studies con- 
tinue? 

No definite time limit is set for individual 
students. Sometimes they will get grants 
for one year, and sometimes for longer. 
However, not more than $1,000,000 (in 
foreign currencies) can be spent in any 
one year in any country, and a total of 
$20,000,000 is the limit for any country 
under the entire program. 


How will foreign students benefit? 
Foreign students will be given grants to 
enable them to study in American schools 
in foreign countries, such as U.S. colleges 
in China, Syria and Turkey. The grants 
can include travel and living expenses, so 
long as only foreign currencies, and not 
U.S. dollars, are involved. In addition, 
foreign students can be given foreign 
funds with which to travel to the U.S. for 
study. But, under this program, they must 
pay for their own tuition and maintenance 
while in the United States. 
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BAR TO TAX-AVOIDANCE DEVICE 


Treasury's Move Against the Net-Salary Plan of Some Employers 


Expected ruling that will 
halt pay-roll cuts despite 
its effect on U.N. budget 


Business concerns considering the re- 
duction of pay-roll costs by paying em- 
ployes’ salaries on an after-tax basis are 
likely to find the scheme barred by a 
Treasury ruling now being drafted. This 
ruling also may result in increasing the 
pay-roll costs of four international organi- 
zations — United Nations, International 
Bank, Monetary Fund, and Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

The Treasury is expected to rule that 
wherever an employer agrees to pay an 
employe on a basis of income after taxes, 
the salary involved will be taxed on the 
gross amount the employe would have re- 
ceived normally to realize the same take- 
home pay. Such a ruling would prevent 
employers from paying smaller salaries and 
then reimbursing employes in a subsequent 
year for the federal income tax paid by 
the employes on the salaries. 

The problem of how to deal with this 
tax-saving device has been worrying Treas- 
ury officials for months. It is a delicate 
situation because it invélves the financial 
affairs of the international agencies. Four 
of these organizations originated the net- 


« 





salary device as a means of holding their 
pay-roll costs down. This Government had 
no objection to it as long as it could be 
confined to these agencies. But Treasury 
lawyers reported that if the Government 
upheld the device for these organizations, 
the same device could hardly be denied 
to private employers. 

The answer, if present Treasury think- 
ing holds, will be to rule out the device 
for all employers, even at the risk of 
offending some of the other governments. 
Treasury officials are becoming convinced 
that there is no other satisfactory solution. 
Some persons propose that Congress ex- 
empt U.S. employes of the international 
agencies. Then there could be no objec- 
tions on the part of other governments to 
the proposed ruling to outlaw the net- 
salary scheme. But the Treasury frowns 
on opening the door to demands for ex- 
empting groups of U.S. citizens from 
income taxation. 

For international organizations, this 
ruling will mean a considerably higher pay- 
roll outlay than the amounts now budgeted 
for that purpose. In effect, each U.S. citi- 
zen employed by one of these agencies 
must be paid enough to cover his guaran- 
teed net salary plus the amount of the 
U.S. tax on the gross salary. How it will 
work out is made clear by this example: 


—Wide World 


INTERNATIONAL BANKER SMITH & DAUGHTER 
.. the Treasury found the salary situation embarrassing 
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Harold D. Smith, an American, is vice 
president of the International Bank. He is 
guaranteed a salary of $22,500 a year, net 
after taxes. What the Bank proposed to do 
was to pay Mr. Smith $22,500 and then re. 
imburse him for the tax he had to pay on 
that amount. That tax would be about 
$6,000, making the Bank’s outlay for his 
services about $28,500. If that plan is ruled 
out, Mr. Smith will have to get about $45,- 
000 a year from the Bank to be able to pay 
his tax in the normal way and have $22,. 
500 left. The reimbursement plan, thus, 
would save the bank $16,500 a year. 

For private employers, it now ap- 
pears that there is nothing to be gained in 
using the net-salary plan. The reason the 
Treasury is so eager to prevent such use 
is shown by the Government’s possible loss 
in the case of a single high-paid individual. 

A company official earning $100,000 a 
year in gross salary pays a tax of some- 
where around $55,000 a year. That leaves 
him about $45,000 in take-home pay. Sup- 
pose the company cuts his salary to $44,- 
000, agreeing to reimburse him for the tax 
he pays on that amount. He loses no take- 
home pay, but the company comes out far 
ahead. On the $45,000 salary, the tax is 
about $22,500, so that the company’s total 
outlay is about $67,500. That means a say- 
ing of about $32,500. 

In succeeding years, the savings would 
taper off, because the tax reimbursement 
would be considered income to the em- 
ploye. The reimbursement, therefore would 
go up each year. However, it would be 
many years before the saving on a high sal- 
ary would completely disappear. The pay- 
as-you-go system complicates the device 
some, but does not diminish the possible 
saving. The employer would not, of course, 
get the whole benefit of this saving, be- 
cause the less he pays out for pay-roll cost, 
the less he can deduct as business expense 
for purposes of the corporation tax. 

Possible savings would be highest in the 
high-salary groups, but the scheme could 
be made to work all the way up and down 
the salary scale. 

Treasury ruling is not to hold net 
salaries, as such, illegal. It is merely to de- 
clare that taxes may not be reduced by any 
such scheme. Officials are confident that 
this ruling will stand up in the courts, even 
though there seems to be no outright pro- 
hibition in the tax laws against this partic- 
ular method of reducing tax outlay. 

The courts recently have taken a tough 
attitude on tax-reduction devices. For ex- 
ample, it is well established now that the 
proprietor of a business cannot reduce his 
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“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 





-.. send for your FREE Copy today? 


Graphic Audit provides a similar record of your 
business insurance. You'll be able to tell at a 
glance whether the fire insurance carried on your 
place of business covers the personal property of 


If you own property of any sort . . . a home, an 
automobile, personal effects . . . you need this 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance Audit Book! 
Clear, simply-worded and with each hazard 
illustrated, this book enables you to make your 
own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 
manent record of property values, amount of 
present insurance, premium rates, expiration 
dates, etc., thus giving you your fire and casualty 
insurance picture at a glance. 
A Book for Business, Too 


Where the Personal Audit records your personal 
insurance needs and coverages, the U. S. F. & G. 





U. &. EK. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 





HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
affiliates 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 








employees . . . whether burglary insurance also 
covers damage caused by burglars . . . whether 
fidelity bonds cover all employees, and so on. The 
Graphic Audit is a “must” for any business! 
Mail Coupon Today 

To get your copy of the Personal Insurance Audit, 
to have a Graphic Audit made or for both... 
fill out and mail the attached coupon. There’s no 
obligation, of course, so mail the coupon today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 





Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


Unitep States Finerity & Guaranty Co. 
135 E. Repwoop STREET 

BartimoreE 3, Mp. 

I would like a complimentary copy of your 
(| Personal Insurance Audit Book 

(] Graphic Insurance Audit Book 
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FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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FRIDEN 


Fully Automatic 
DUAL DIVISION 


A single touch of the Dividend Tabulating Key 
AUTOMATICALLY clears the dials, positions the 
carriage to the selected position, enters the dividend 
in the upper dials, prevents the entry of “ONE” in 


the quotient dials and clears the keyboard. 


For POSITIVE = For NEGATIVE & 


Quotients, touch & Quotients, touch 


both Divide Keys. § left Divide Key. 





Why not ask your local Friden Representative for a 
demonstration of these exclusive Friden effort savers? 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United’States and Canada, 


FRIDE 




















Ginance Week 


tax by the simple act of signing over half 
the business to his wife and making it g 
partnership. This rule applies regardless 
of the fact that the partnership might, by 
all other legal standards, be perfectly legal, 





scram, 


The Silver Problem 

Signs are increasing that U.S. silver 
policies are not producing the _ results 
anticipated by many of its backers. 

The silver situation, as it now begins 
to shape up, is this: 

Coinage of silver, the principal world 
use of the metal, is being abandoned in 
England and sharply curtailed in India. 
There are reports that other countries are 
considering giving up silver coinage. If 
this idea were to spread around the world, 
it would severely limit the silver market 
in vears to come. 

Flow of silver to this country from 
abroad has picked up so sharply in recent 
weeks that the famine that plagued in- 
dustrial users earlier this year has dis- 
appeared. These imports have come from 
16 countries, principally Mexico, Canada 
and Peru. Last summer, as directed by the 
new silver law, the Treasury raised its 
buying price for newly mined domestic 
silver from 71.11 cents to 90.5 cents an 
ounce, and offered to sell silver to indus- 
trial users at 91 cents. At the same time, 
the Office of Price Administration ceiling 
on silver prices in the market was raised 
from 71.11 to 91 cents an ounce. 

Many persons interested in silver de- 
clared last summer that the only way to re- 
lieve the silver shortage was to open up the 
Treasury stocks for sale to industrial users. 
These stocks were opened, but, as things 
turned out, the Treasury has become a 
buyer rather than a seller of silver. The 
market price has remained a little under 
both the Treasury’s buying price and its 
selling price. Therefore, industrial buyers 
go to the open market. Sellers of domestic 
silver go to the Treasury. 

Silver, thus, continues to back up in the 
U.S. Treasury. Free silver in the Treas- 
ury—that is, silver not needed as backing 
for silver certificates—already is estimated 
at 225,000,000 ounces, the equivalent oi 
more than one full year’s production at 
recent output rates. 

Lend-Lease policy, as well as high 
world prices, is a factor in the threat to 
coinage demands for silver. During the 
war, the U.S. shipped 407,000,000 ounces 
of silver to Allied countries, and entered 
into agreements with these countries that 
the Lend-Leased silver would be returned, 
ounce for ounce, within five years afler 
the official end of the war. Of this, 326,- 
000,000 ounces went to Britain and India, 
and the British guaranteed the whole 326,- 
000,000. - 

The British and Indians, therefore, must 
find the equivalent of about twice the 
current annual world production of silver 
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during the next few years to repay this 
debt. This quantity would be hard to 
find, and if they did find it the price 
would be far higher than the price that 
prevailed when they got U.S. silver under 
Lend-Lease. 

With the British and Indians in the 
market for that much silver, the world 
price could be pushed still higher. And, 
with the Treasury maintaining high prices 
in this country, the world’s silver pro- 
ducers could look forward to a comfortable 
situation in the years ahead. 

But Britain and India have found an- 
other way to repay this silver debt. Britain 
is replacing silver coins with nickel coins, 
and is calling in outstanding silver money. 
India is calling in small coins and replacing 
them with nickel coins. Chances are that 





‘cage 





—Ford ae ae” 
SILVER FOR INDUSTRY 
The Treasury became a buyer, too 


this will produce enough silver to repay 
much of the Lend-Lease debt. It is es- 
timated that 240,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver is out in British coins alone. It re- 
mains to be seen how much of this can 
be recovered. 

Even so, the world price of silver can 
be expected to remain high. Industria) 
demands will not be filled soon. But, over 
a longer period, the silver industry would 
suffer from a drop in silver coinage. Some 
observers are predicting that the U.S. 
silver bloc will demand that the silver 
Lend-Lease debt be written off, like other 
Lend-Lease debt, for a small token pay- 
ment. In this way, some persons feel that 
Britain, India and perhaps some of the 
other Lend-Lease debtors might be per- 


suaded not to abandon the coinage of 
silver, 
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ADVANTAGES 


1. Better employee relations. 


ADVANTAGES 


1. Well-developed industrial districts. 

2. Quick service from suppliers and sul 
contractors. 

. Large pool of skilled labor. 

. Trained executive personnel available. 

. Buyers prefer to visit centralized induse 
trial districts. 

6. Better transportation. 


YOU GET THE 2457 OF BO7H 
IN LOS ANGELES 


No question about it—small towns do have advantages... 
but so do big cities. Los Angeles is unique because it offers 
industry the best of both. 

For Los Angeles, with the West’s greatest concentration of 
population, trade, and industry, has all the important “big 
city” advantages. And to the usual “small town” advantages, 
add Los Angeles’ superb climate and proximity to mountain, 
beach, and desert playgrounds. 

So, if you’re weighing big city against small town, let us 
tell you the complete Los Angeles story. Our industrial engi- 
neers will answer your questions... will make special surveys 
of available plant sites, markets, materials. 


2. Shorter home-to-job distances. 
3. More room for expansion. 

4. More stable labor supply. 

5. More healthful environment. 


ub w 


6. Less traffic congestion. 














i 

40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
Los Angeles City-Owned 

| DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 

| 207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 

| “Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 

| NAME 

| ADDRESS 

CITY « ZONE 
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Nickel helps Keep Traffic Moving... 
on the Highways of the Sea 


Today’s cargo ships have an errand of 
mercy to perform as they speed the neces- 
sities of life from one part of the world 
to another. 

And helping keep our ships moving on 
schedule... helping reduce costly repairs 
in out-of-the-way ports, where ships are 
on their own...is Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. 

In the old days, many a delay was 
caused by failure of the ship’s condensers 
.-. Whose important job is to convert used 
steam back into pure water to feed the 
ever-thirsty boilers. 

Today, tubes on which this steam is con- 
densed are often made of a Nickel alloy. 
As a result, they stand up against corro- 
sion and wear from the biting sea water 
used to cool the steam. 

In countless ways...in ships and trains, 








in cars and planes, in industry and in your 
home...this versatile metal, Nickel, is 
Your Unseen Friend. 

“Unseen,” because it is usually com- 
bined with other metals to form Nickel 
alloys like cupro-Nickel, stainless steel, 
Nickel silver and Monel...to give them 
extra strength, corrosion resistance and 
other special properties. 

Your “Friend,” because it brings you 
many of the conveniences and necessities 
of your daily life... helps them serve you 
long and well. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 
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...Your Unseen Friend 








Save Food...and Help Save a Life Writter 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 











Irene] ef American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


This isn't the time to jump up and down, expecting the millenium, now that 
decision is reached to release many controls, to end some planning. : 

Things are not suddenly to straighten out just because OPA is dying. Not 
everybody is to realize riches from the tag end of an inflation. There isn't as- 
surance that private business, standing alone, can solve all the problems with 
which it is to be left as war controls gradually are sloughed off. 

On the price side alone, as the ending of controls is speeded..... 

Deflation, not inflation, suddenly has taken over a dominant position. 

Meat prices shot up at first, but hit resistance and reacted. 

Cotton had a bad break, signaling a turn in that important commodity. 

Grains are abundant, with the price trend inclined downward. 

Dairy products eased in price as meat came back to market. 

Wool appears to be face to face with a supply-demand problem. 

Raw-material prices, including farm-product prices, give many indications 
that they have seen their peaks, with the next big turn downward, not upward. 
There may be some rise left in some commodities, but the signs suggest that the 
turn from inflation to deflation is occurring at or near this point. There no 
longer is a tendency to go chasing after goods at any price. Instead, there is 
an obvious tendency to look at many prices with a critical eye. 

Decontrol of food prices proved the signal for the turn from inflation to 
deflation, proved the turning point in what has been a big postwar price boom. 








Not all controls are to end at once, even with prices not rising. 

Most foods, maybe all but sugar, soon will be removed from control. 

Textiles should be out from under price control before long. 

Some clothing, however, is to be controlled for a time. 

New and used cars will stay under price control for a while longer. 

Refrigerators, other household equipment, will be controlled, too. 

Steel prices will stay under control. So will lumber and many other basic 
materials. OPA is not yet stepping out of business entirely. 

Rents will be controlled until June 30, at least, unless Congress acts. 

Until or unless Congress does act to end OPA, some form of price and rent 
control will continue until June 30. OPA's money will largely run out by March 
31, and it would need to curtail operations by or before that time. Congress 
may decide, however, to end the agency's life early in 1947. 

















Other controls, as well, are going to continue in force. 

Building will be controlled all through 1947, unless Congress acts. 

Building materials remain under control until Jan. 1, 1948. 

Prices of building materials will be controlled as long as the law allows. 

Allocations of material can be made through 1947 under present law. 

Subsidies are to continue to be paid on building materials. Underwriting of 
prefabricated-housing industry will go on, too. 

Metal subsidies, so far as can be foreseen, will be continued as scheduled. 











Wage controls, limiting wage increases, are as good as dead. 

Control of wage reductions will continue until June 30 unless repealed by 
Congress. Nominal wage control must go on until the Stabilization Act dies. 

The Wagner Act, protecting labor's rights, stays indefinitely. Only an act 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued; 


of Congress can alter this law, and any change will be limited in scope. 

Minimum wages, too, aren't affected by the drive against controls. 

Farm-price guarantees will apply until Jan. 1, 1950, at least. 

The point is that talk about controls" ending refers to some price con- 
trols. It does not mean that all controls that irritate or concern business are 
to be taken from the books all of a sudden. It doesn't mean that the good old 
days of complete freedom from Government interference are to come back, 








Of course, with prices easing, OPA will not have much to do. 

Also, with prices easing, materials suddenly will become adequate. 

Inventories that had seemed small, suddenly can look rather large. 

Labor supplies that had been tight may quickly become abundant. 

Living costs that had been rising rapidly are likely now to ease. 

Finished goods that have been so scarce can begin to come back with a rush 
by or before the end of this year. Public scramble for anything offered can end 
with a bang once the idea gets around that goods can be had more cheaply by wait- 
ing. That idea is likely to catch on before very long. 

Inflation puff at the easing of price control proved very feeble. 

















Big new strikes are a diminished prospect in light of the: price turn. 

Wage demands can't be supported if living costs ease as they now may, 

Labor within a few months may be giving more thought to holding what it has 
than to striking for hourly wage increases of 15 or 20 cents. 

Employers will tend to resist wage demands more strongly with evidence of 
declining, rather than rising, trends in prices and living costs. 

Unemployment, too, can become a factor influencing the labor outlook. 

The resulting prospect is that 1947 wave of strikes in automobiles, steel, 
coal, railways and other basic industries is becoming unlikely. Workers, after 
losing much income in the boom year 1946, through strikes, are not likely to be 
in a mood to lose more income in a year when things may be pointed downward. 

A period of deflation is a poor time for strikes. 














Tax cuts, too, probably will have to be modest next year. 

Revenue increases will end with the end of inflation. 

Expenses will tend to rise in some fields with deflation. Public works then 
will be revived. Unemployment compensation will become sizable. 

Most for individuals to look for in the way of a reduction in tax on 1947 
income is 5 or 10 per cent. Some excises probably will be reduced, too. A few 
excises, such as the tax on transport of goods and persons, are likely to end. 

Corporation taxes will not be reduced next year. 








Deflation, now being signaled, probably will be quite uneven. 

Farm prices can have a rather severe decline in months ahead. 

Raw materials generally appear to face some real adjustment. 

Finished goods will be spotty, but declines will be more limited. Textiles 
may face a price problem. Automobile prices may tend to level off rather than 
to rise. The same probably is true in many consumer durables. Building costs 
will run into real resistance and they will come down next year. 

Wage rates per hour’probably will not decline much in the period ahead, but 
the strong rise that has been under way is likely to be checked. 

Trend of prices and wages will not all be in one direction at first. The 
outlook does not yet suggest a sudden and uniform big bust. It does suggest that 
the turn is occurring, however, and that broad trends are downward, even if 
there are rises here and there. This has all the earmarks of a cyclical turn 
that is to run a course that might resemble in many ways the turn that came in 
1920-21, but one that probably will not be as severe or prolonged as before. 

Production, before long, is likely to reflect some of the turn that is oc- 
curring in prices, as buyers take a more watchful attitude. 
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Vis, along with millions of other 
American women, she can easily 
afford that “best dressed” look! 
She owes this good fortune to 

a 3-billion-dollar-a-year women’s 





ready-to-wear industry... raised 
to such stature by rayon. 


Rayon’s contribution to the 
clothing industry is clear. Because 
rayon is man-made, it can be 
engineered . . . improved. 

Research has steadily adapted it 

to special needs. As its uses 
increased, production mounted, 
prices dropped. While fashionable 
clothes once were for just a few, 
now inexpensive rayon dresses ... styled to each new season... are worn literally 
by millions. Today more than half of the women’s dresses sold in America 

are made of rayon. 





Engineers of American Viscose, the nation’s largest producer of rayon, have 
worked closely with textile makers to help provide men, women and children 
with finer, better-looking clothes of rayon...at ever lower prices. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


fices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


cA better way to 
buy “Rayon Cfabrics 


This identification is 


’ containing CROWN* 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Struggle of Rival National Chairmen for Votes in 1946 and Later 
. . . Mr. Symington’s Rise as a Champion of Airplane Diplomacy 


Two men of highly dissimilar back- 
grounds and characteristics are directing 
the opposing forces in the crucial con- 
gressional elections, the 
political scene for the presidential contest 
of 1948. The men are: 

B. Carroll Reece, a slight, quiet, un- 
pretentious Tennessee conservative, who 
is Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. Mr. Reece, with little show 
of glee, is systematically capitalizing upon 
the unpopularity into which public-opinion 
polls show the Truman Administration to 
be fallen. 

Robert E. Hannegan, big, bluff, and 
usually cheerful, a former St. Louis politi- 
cal boss, now Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Mr. Hannegan, un- 
able to avert the trend, is trying, some- 
what desperately, to keep the votes of 
growingly dissatisfied liberal and labor 
elements behind Democratic candidates. 

The two and what they are doing, in 
their separate ways, are important not 
only to the present election, but to the 
situation that will ensue and will lead up 
to the campaigning of 1948. Their methods 
are as unlike as their personalities. 

Mr. Reece is reinforcing the Republi- 
can trend with some solid and thoughtful 


and preparing 


campaign work. 


Organization work, Most of his activi- 
ty has consisted of the quiet, hard organi- 
zational work that catches few headlines, 
but gets out the vote. 

He has spent more than half his time 
traveling. He has been to the Pacific Coast 
and back, and has made numerous trips 
into the Middle West and the metropoli- 
tan East. 

On these trips he sits down with local 
leaders and precinct workers, and exhaus- 
tively reviews the local situation. He and 
his associates have made a study of meth- 
ods of getting Republican voters to the 
polls. Methods that have proved ineffec- 
tive in particular areas are being aban- 
doned for other systems of vote getting. 

Between trips, Mr. Reece keeps in close 
touch with doubtful districts by telephone 
and correspondence. Some local leaders 
have been a bit resentful of this 
supervision. But, for the most part, they 
realize Mr. Reece’s earnestness and _ sin- 
cerity. And, along with the supervision, 
they also are getting the funds and speak- 
ers that they need. 

Caution. Mr. Reece, a cautious person 
himself, has persuaded his associates to be 
cautious in their pre-election estimates. 
This is a distinct novelty in Republican 
campaigning. In other years, even at the 


close 





height of the Roosevelt Democratic 
strength, it was customary for Republican 
leaders to claim everything in sight on 
election eve and then eat crow after the 
votes were counted. 

This year, the most that is mentioned 


is a moderate victory in the House, with 


Ss 
a majority of 10 or a dozen votes, and 
a good chance of success in the Senate, 


Cautious estimates prevent overoptimism 
and keep party workers alert until the last. 
Barbs. The Committee Chairman also 
watches closely for Administration mis- 
takes and Democratic soft spots. He is 
prompt with barbed statements directing 
attention to them. In this he is adroitly 
and inconspicuously backed by the Na- 
tional Committee’s publicity director, Wil 
liam C. Murphy, Jr., a veteran political 
propagandist. Mr. Murphy supplies such 
edged utterances as the one that followed 
the decontrol of meat prices: “Mr. Tru- 
man is locking the barn door after the 
horse has been taken to the butcher.” 
Issues. A close watch is kept on public 
opinion, as a guide in selecting issues to 
be emphasized by Mr. Reece and other 
campaign speakers. Mr. Reece wants to 
know at all times what questions the 
voters are most disgruntled about and dis- 
cussing most vehemently. He has hit upon 


"Wing 
Ly 


—Harris & Ewing 


CHAIRMAN REECE . . . THESE ARE BUSY DAYS AT REPUBLICAN NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Catching the votes and not the headlines is the aim of G. O. P. campaigners 
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Services Rely 
On Their FWD. 


Trucks For Many 8. 


Difficult Tasks 







THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE 




















Power and be 


i 





It’s a tradition with power and communication 


companies that their services must not fail. When 
emergencies come—day or night—trouble-shooting 
crews spring into action. And their motor-trucks 
must be equal to the task — get through to location 


— in all weather — on or off the highway. 


For the difficult jobs — on or off the road — FWD 
four-wheel-drive trucks are first choice of more than 
150 public utility companies — coast-to-coast, Florida 
to Alaska. Fleets of more than 200 FWD trucks 


are in year-round service with many companies. 


Here is another essential industry served best by 
FWD four-wheel-drive trucks. Wherever there is 
important work to be done, and dependable, rugged 


trucks needed — FWDs are always in evidence. 


Heavy Duty Truck = ; 


p AUTO COMPANY, CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 





Peaple of the Week 
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MESSAGES FROM DEMOCRATIC HEADQUARTERS . . . CHAIRMAN HANNEGAN 
FDR‘s men and methods are being used 


the housing shortage, the meat situation, 
and radicals in the Government as the 
top issues, and believes that private tests 
of public opinion bear him out. 

These are specific issues, heavily sup- 
plementing the general charge of incom- 
petence and confusion in the Democratic 
Administration. 

Promises. Despite his natural bent 
toward caution, Mr. Reece has been mak- 
ing campaign promises. With Republicans 
in control in Congress, he says, the party 
will enact legislation to “end the present 
rule of controls, confusion, corruption and 
Communism.” If President Truman vetoes 
such measures, Mr. Reece holds out the 
possibility that an “outraged Congress” 
will override the vetoes. 

Backing. Mr. Reece became National 
Chairman last April, hand-picked for the 
job by the party’s conservative bloc, 
headed by Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio. Before that, he was a member of 
the House for a quarter century, a silent, 
hard worker, who made few speeches but 
could be counted upon to vote with Re- 


60 


publican conservatives on domestic issues 
and, until the war, with the isolationists. 

The liberals of the party were irate at 
his selection as National Chairman. They 
saw in it a plot by the old-guard con- 
servatives to prevent the emergence of a 
liberal presidential nominee in 1948. But 
the liberals have been making few com- 
plaints lately. In politics you don’t cavil 
at a winning leader—whether victory 
comes through his own efforts or through 
natural circumstances over which he has 
no control. 

Mr. Hannegan realizes that unless 
liberals and labor vote with the Demo- 
crats, the Democrats are sure to lose. 
Important Administration decisions have 
had the principal effect of disaffecting 
these groups, with Mr. Hannegan stand- 
ing helplessly by. 

President and party Chairman. Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Hannegan are close per- 
sonal friends. In 1940 as Democratic boss 
of St. Louis, Mr. Hannegan turned out 
enough votes to re-elect Mr. Truman to 
the Senate, despite a Truman deficit out- 


side the city. And the party Chairman 
energetically engineered Mr. Truman’s 
vice-presidential nomination at the 1944 
convention. 

Nevertheless, instead of heeding the 
advice of Mr. Hannegan, who is an expert 
on politics, the President listens to Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder and Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. Director George 
E. Allen, old cronies who try to make life 
comfortable for him. When Mr. Hannegan 
comes to the White House, it is to urge 
courses of action. The President grows ill 
at ease under his insistence, and Mr, 
Hannegan gets nowhere. 

Liberals. So his job has become one of 
trying to smooth over the irritations of 
the liberal and labor leaders, and soothe 
away third-party thoughts. 

Mr. Hannegan fought to the end to 
keep Henry A. Wallace in the Cabinet 
as a visible symbol of Administration 
liberalism. When he failed, he persuaded 
Mr. Wallace, without too much difficulty, 
to go campaigning for Democratic con- 
gressional candidates. Faces fell at Demo- 
cratic headquarters when word came that, 
because of a bad cold, Mr. Wallace would 
have to postpone his speaking trip for a 
week or more. If it isn’t one thing, a party 
official remarked, it’s another. 

Mr. Hannegan was influential, too, in 
keeping another liberal leader, Senator 
Claude A. Pepper, of Florida, on the party 
reservation. The Senator and the party 
Chairman conferred just before Mr. Pep- 
per’s recent speech at a meeting of top 
liberal groups in Chicago. As a result, 
Mr. Pepper urged that the groups work 
within the Democratic Party. With others, 
he scotched third-party tendencies, for the 
time being, at least. 

Campaign methods. For the rest, Mr. 
Hannegan has conducted the Democratic 
campaign mostly from Washington. He 
made one quick trip to California and 
another to Missouri. He planned a speak- 
ing tour for this month but ill health 
prevented. 

IIe tries to keep in close touch with 
local leaders and situations by telephone, 
and makes a long series of long-distance 
calls daily. Like Mr. Reece, he assesses 
speaking and financial needs, and sees that 
they are supplied. 

But there is no close supervision, and 
vote getting is left to the men and meth- 
ods of the days when President Roosevelt 
and the New Deal were drawing an army 
of liberal and labor voters to the polls. 
There remains a hope that the Political 
Action Committee and its affiliates might 
do a better-than-expected last-minute job. 
But, the closer the Democrats’ ties with 
the PAC, the more Mr. Reece hammers 
the issue of radicalism for the Republicans. 

Postelection. Plans beyond the election 
are highly indefinite. Because of extremely 
soor health, some expect Mr. Hannegan 
to withdraw from Washington by the end 
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New York’s Business Information Service 
is set up to supply executives with facts 
they need to know, without obligation! 


EW YORK STATE'S friendly attitude toward busi- 

ness is shown by its steadily decreasing tax rate in 
recent years. The state income tax rate has been cut 50%. 
The corporation franchise tax and the unincorporated 
business tax have each been cut 25%. There is no New 
York State retail sales tax. Unemployment insurance has 
been put on a merit rating basis with substantial tax sav- 
ings to employers. And yet the State’s fiscal condition is 
the best in its history! 


These facts are important to any firm planning 
expansion in the East and to local businesses 














seeking enlarged facilities. But they are just part of the 
story. Other parts include New York State’s central loca- 
tion in the country’s richest, most concentrated market, 
unparalleled transportation facilities, proximity to for- 
eign markets, and high per capita income. 


But what about the specific things you need to know 
such as: availability of raw materials, warehouse facili- 
ties, factory space, utilities, and labor? Here New York 
State’s Business Information Service can help you. Tell 
them what you need to know and they will supply specific 
details as they apply to your business. 


For full details without obligation, write M. P. Cather- 
wood, Commissioner, New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 212, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7, N. Y. 





NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 














HOT SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK 
ARKANSAS 





CURATIVE BATHS 
For arthritis, high blood pressure, hyper- 
tension, etc., in thermal waters owned 
and recommended by the United States 
Government. 
GOLF 

Excellent courses, friendly 19th hole. 
Riding horses, forest trails, scenic high- 
ways, mellow sunshine. 

COMFORT 
In the relaxing atmosphere of the hospi- | 
table Arlington, famed for its cuisine 
and living comfort. For illustrated folder 
and tariffs, address: 

W. E. CHESTER, General Manager 


THE ARLINGTON 
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HOTEL & BATHS 





Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 




















Reading the news of national affairs | 
at home each week is the regular 
practice of 80% of the readers of 


this magazine. 
Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such 


an opportunity. 


The United States News 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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of the year, rest and return to a lucrative 
law practice in St. Louis. There is, how- 
ever, a streak of stubbornness in Mr. 
Hannegan’s nature that could lead him 
to stay on, in the hope of building up 
liberal support by 1948, with the possible 
nomination of Mr. Wallace or Mr. Pepper 
as a vice-presidential running mate for 
Mr. Truman. 

In 1948. So the aftermath of the elec- 
tion will find the Republican Party with a 
going, smooth-working organization ener- 
gized by Mr. Reece, and with bright pros- 
pects for 1948. Mr. Reece, himself, will 
take on added stature in the party. If the 
Republicans make the gains expected in 
Congress, Mr. Reece will be the first na- 
tional committeeman since 1928 to steer 
the party to victory in a congressional elec- 
tion. A sizable political reward may be in 
store for him in 1948, 


World-Flight Proponent 
W. STUART SYMINGTON, the bus- 


tling young Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air, is trying to fly his Army Air Forces to 
new heights of international prestige. He 
wants his planes and fliers to be recognized 
as an instrument of international policy 
making. For that reason he is proposing 
that a group of B-29s make a round-the- 
world flight. Behind the project lie inter- 
esting motivations. 

Service rivalries. The Navy got the 
postwar jump on the Air Forces. A naval 
task force was sent to the Mediterranean, 
frankly to support American foreign pol- 
icy in that area. Mr. Symington, an enthu- 
siastic exponent of the view that the air- 
plane now is the dominant weapon of war, 
asserted, somewhat sharply, that the B-29s 
could have done the same job much more 
inexpensively and impressively. 

The Assistant Secretary, an ordinarily 
cheerful and agreeable young man, is in- 
clined to speak rather bitterly of the Navy 
in any event. As an Air Forces man he, of 
course, is strongly for the merger of the 
Army and the Navy. He resents Navy op- 
position to unification. He is known to feel 
that his proposed world flight would be 
helpful in overriding Navy objections to 
the merger. 

State Department attitude. Of course, 
the flight would be presented to the world 
as a training project, aimed at solving tech- 
nical problems. That, however, would fool 
no one, least of all so touchy a country as 
Russia. American planes flying over or 
near territory dominated by Moscow 
would produce, it is expected, a loud pro- 
test from the Kremlin. At home, too, it 
might bring complaints from liberal lead- 
ers who criticize the policy of getting tough 
with Russia. 

So a number of factors had to be con- 
sidered. The State Department approved 
the idea of a flight for training purposes, 
but wanted to know exactly when the 


planes would take off and just what their 
route would be. Presumably they would 
fly through the Middle East to the Orient, 
and then on to bases in the Pacific. That 
would take them rather close to Russia. 
Big-plane advocate. Mr. Symington, 
meanwhile, is impatiently urging on the 
construction of new and bigger aircraft, 
The B-29 can be remodeled to accommo- 
date the atomic bomb. But a larger plane, 
the B-36, is now being tested. This is a 
truly world-ranging aircraft, capable of 
flying an atomic bomb anywhere on earth, 
Mr. Symington, a St. Louis manufactur- 
er of aircraft parts during the war, has 
been an aviation enthusiast for years. In 
the 10 months he has held his present job, 
however, he has gradually but wholeheart- 





—Acme 
MR. SYMINGTON 
- « « the motivations are interesting 


edly acquired the viewpoint of the typical 
Air Forces officer on the military impor- 
tance of air power, and 1s always ready to 
argue the point. 

Although a Missourian by adoption, Mr. 
Symington was not originally one of Presi- 
dent Truman’s circle of close friends. He 
was brought into the Government through 
John W. Snyder, the former St. Louis 
banker who now is Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Snyder knew Mr. Symington as a 
capable and liberal-minded businessman, 
and persuaded him to take charge of sur- 
plus-property disposal in August, 1945. 
He moved into his Army job last January. 

Mr. Symington‘s future. Meanwhile, 
he has become a much-admired friend of 
Mr. Truman. Bigger things, it is expected 
in Washington, lie ahead for him. Robert 
P. Patterson, the Secretary of War, may. 
retire at the end of the year, with Mr 
Symington moving up into his place, of 
under the unification plan, continuing a 
head of the Air Forces with new, broadet 
and more independent powers. 
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WESTERN 
To 


SPOTS 


On the map of Western 
Air Lines’ flourishing 
airways lie sun-spots 
whose sole cosmic 
effects are to warm and 
relax those who come 
to enjoy them. 


~ 2 





CALIFORNIA—the 
“sun” coast, with 
=> gleaming miles of 


bright, clean sand, rimmed 


PALM SPRINGS and 
the wondrously pro- 
ductive IMPERIAL 
VALLEY—swank, 
beautiful resort towns, bor- 
dered with lush canyons and 
date farms and nestling 
under imposing 10,000-foot 
“Mt. San Jac.” 


“. LAS VEGAS—gay, 
Be. gaudy, exciting, 
3 relishing the pleas- 


antly indolent air of the sun- 
favored frontier town it is. 


-~ 
DEATH VALLEY— 
_fabled sub-floor of 

iS thecontinent, where 
winter’s warm and friendly 
sun underlays the brilliant 
colors that nature exposed. 





At most, these sun spots are 
just a few hours away by air. 
Plan your winter vacation 
now, with your air travel 
agent. Use coupon for illus- 
trated booklet. 
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| Send me “Skyway to the Sun” 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
STATE 
city a a 
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OCTOBER 25, 1946 


by the horizon-bound ocean. 








“lhe Yecis 
ene) Nenys” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Labor's Attitude on Mr. Angell 

Sir:—In your reference to my candidacy 
in your issue of Oct. 11, 1946 (“Voting 
Trend in the West”), I believe your in- 
formation is not correct with reference to 
labor support of my candidacy. 

I have been unanimously indorsed by 
the AFL, which is the dominant labor 
group in my district. The CIO is support- 
ing my opponent and it has never sup- 
ported me in past campaigns. The rank 
and file of labor is behind my candidacy. 

Homer D. ANGELL (Rep.) 
U.S. Representative from Oregon 
Portland, Oreg. 


Workers as Customers 

Sir:—As an active member of a labor 
union, there is one idea I would like to 
pass on for your readers. It is this: 

When _ business to look upon 
workers (organized or unorganized) 
customers, rather than as a cost of pro- 
duction, we can have continued prosperity. 

When manufacturers, through the NAM, 
combined with farmers, meat raisers, cot- 
ton growers and mining interests to kill 
OPA, they forgot that when a worker gets 
his weekly pay, he first pays his rent, 
second, buys his food and pays his gas and 
light bill and then, after doctor and medi- 
cal expense, starts buying manufactured 
products—radios, electric irons, ete. 

With food costs up 40 to 50 per cent 
since last June, nearly all of the worker’s 
wages are consumed before he starts to 
look around for that radio. 

I think business sometimes confuses 
supply and demand with supply and need. 

We know there is an almost insatiable 
need for manufactured products, but that 
does not mean an unsatisfiable demand. 
The demand only exists when the worker 
has money to buy what he needs. And, 
when all his money is consumed by rent, 
food and miscellaneous living cost, his 
value as a customer vanishes. 

Business could have worked out a price 
policy which would have given farmers 
and processors of farm products good prof- 
its and still left the buying public with 
money for a stcady purchasing power. 

However, as they often say, “we like 
to do it the hard way.” So next spring 
we will again have overproduction (be- 
cause the worker won’t have money to 
purchase) and then a big bust and we'll 
start all over again like we did after 1929. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ratreu J. Stout 
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Along the 4400 miles of 
Western Air routes are 
winter playgrounds that 
are unsurpassed...just a 
few hours by Western and 
connecting airlines from 
any part of the country 
ie and spectacular win- 
™—— ter- wonderland 


lying northern-most on 
Western’s skyways. 


(6 
i: SUN VALLEY—Nes- 
pics tled in the Western 
Su side of the Rockies, 


with famous JACKSON HOLE 
nearby and ALTA, near 
Salt Lake. 


COLORADO—along 
the eastern Rockies, 

==. where every ice and 
snow sport may be fully in- 


dulged. 
Tahoe, and many 

e@~* %* new winter resorts 
that are sprouting the length 
of the High Sierras. 


a 
SOUTHERN CALIF- 
- 4 ORN!A—the tower- 
~ ing Sierra Madre 


range gives vacationists the 
happy choice of winter 
sports that are only minutes 
from metropolitan centers. 


BANFF—gorgeous 





YOSEMITE—Sequoia, 


Plan your winter outing now, 
with your air travel agent. 
Use coupon for illustrated 
booklet. 

l Send me “Sky. 
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Trails to Snow-Sporty” 
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Mr. Truman to Choose Not to Run? .. . Political Angle | 
Of Draft-End Timing... Outlook for New Labor Laws 


President Truman and his Price Ad- 
ministrator, Paul Porter, were flabber- 
gasted when many prices turned down 
instead of up with the announcement 
that price controls would be removed 
rapidly. The White House group has 
been sold on the idea that they could 
start a price boom any time they 
wanted to tilt the control lid a bit. The 
thought that deflationary forces might 
be growing hadn’t occurred to them. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman is prepared to try to beat 
Congress to the gun by liquidating 
much of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration before Congress gets a chance. 
Democratic leaders of Congress have 
advised Mr. Truman lately that a ma- 
jority of both houses, regardless of who 
gains control in November, will be in 
favor of ending OPA soon after getting 
back to Washington in January. 


xk *® 


Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, was 
having to struggle to keep OPA from 
disintegrating even before the decision 
to speed decontrol of prices. 


x * * 


The Price Decontrol Board, getting 
set to carry out an elaborate proced- 
ure for decontrolling individual prices, 
may find it lacks a job to do if OPA 
moves as fast as the President expects 
it to move in canceling many ceilings. 


K oF 


Wilson Wyatt, Housing Administrat- 
or, is next in line to feel the pressure 
that forced Paul Porter, OPA Admin- 
istrator, to give up the idea of main- 
taining firm controls. Price and prior- 
ity controls in the housing field have 
failed to date to straighten out that 
tangle and are becoming unpopular 
with members of Congress. 


KOK ok 


John Steelman, Economic Stabilizer, 
is losing power and influence as one 
field of control after another is given 
up. End of wage controls, which is 
near, will leave him without the means 
to do any stabilizing of an economy 
that will become increasingly unstable. 
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Clinton Anderson, Agriculture Secre- 
tary, took the rap when President 
Truman decontrolled meat after in- 
sisting a bit earlier that meat price 
controls would remain. Mr. Anderson, 
on White House urging, had advised 
farmers to go ahead and send their 
animals to market because there was 
not going to be any more change in 
price ceilings. 


x k * 


John Small, head of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration, and John 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, 
were the inner-circle winners when 
President eTruman decided to get rid 
of controls on prices and wages as 
fast as possible. These two Officials 
had been urging that course for 
months. 


xk * 


James Forrestal, Navy Secretary, is in 
line to get the big job as Secretary of 
National Defense when and if Con- 
gress agrees to a merger of the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces into one Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


K *K ® 


Word on the inside is that President 
Truman may not choose to run in 
1948 if the trends in the November 
election suggest that the country is 
in the mood for a change. The White 
House group is disturbed by reports 
of public-opinion polls that show a 
sharp decline in the President’s popu- 
larity. 


x *k * 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
United States, is most likely to be the 
nominee of the Democrats in 1948 if 
President Truman for any reason 
should decide not to seek that honor. 
Henry Wallace killed himself politic- 
ally when he decided to become a 
magazine editor. 


Ko * 


Thomas E. Dewey, New York’s Gov- 
ernor, and Senator Robert Taft, of 
Ohio, are getting set to battle it out 
for a majority of delegates to the 1948 
Republican convention. The big or- 


‘tration should be prepared to go along 





















ganized drive for delegates will be 
made in behalf of these two candj- 
dates and of Minnesota’s Harold 
Stassen. 


x *k * 


Ending of the draft at this time, along 
with ending of some war controls, is 
part of a last-minute effort to remove 
irritations that are influencing voters, 


xk kK * 


The White House group is coming 
around to the view that some amend- 
ment to the Wagner Act is to be iney- 
itable in 1947 and that the Adminis- 


with amendments that would not be 
too objectionable to labor leaders, 
Some top labor leaders are becoming: 
convinced that they will not be able to’ 
depend on a veto to save them from} 
legislation in 1947, as they did in 1946, 


xk 


Chester Bowles, former OPA Admin- 
istrator, is being boomed by remain- 
ing New Dealers for a job in President 
Truman’s Cabinet to serve as a sym- 
bol of White House ties with the 
Democratic left wing. Mr. Truman 
never got along well with Mr. Bowles 
personally, and it is doubtful if he will 
take him into the Cabinet. 








xk * 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, is R 
going to be called upon by President 
Truman for more advice on domesti¢ 
issues now that Mr. Byrnes will be 
back in this country after a long stay 
in Paris. The President had a habit 
in months past of going to Secretary 
Byrnes for advice after getting into 
trouble on important issues, rathet 
than seeking that advice beforehand 









x k 


Russia’s V. M. Molotov is expected 
to be on hand to view the Novembef 
5 congressional elections in U. S., af 
some officials are suggesting that 
may be counting on the outcome § 
alter’ U.S. policy toward Russi 
There is no sign that the outcom 
whatever it is, will have an impo: 
effect on U.S. foreign policy. 
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